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Editorial— 


The Soviet Amendments and Mr. Gromyko’s Speech 


IX months ago, Mr. Gromyko asserted that the American 

contre! plan is “unacceptable as a whole or in its separate 
parts.” On February 14, he agreed to use it as a basis of dis- 
cussion; on February 18, he submitted twelve amendments. On 
March 5, he made a violent attack on certain aspects of the 
American plan. One will do well to disregard the invectives 
and aspersions—apparently considered good diplomacy by the 
USSR—and attempt to probe dispassionately into how far 
the Soviet Union has come towards acceptance of effective 
control of atomic weapons. 


What the USSR Agrees to 
SSUMING that with the incorporation of the twelve amend- 
ments, Parts IIC and III of the Report of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission (as reprinted on pages 87, 88 of this issue) 
become acceptable to the USSR, the latter appears now to 
agree to the following points: 

Control of Both Military and Non-military Developments: 
International control is technologically feasible. Far-reaching 
identity of military and peace-time developments requires that 
both be controlled by a single agency. 

Freedom of Inspection: Inspectors must have “unimpeded 
ingress, egress, and access . . . into, from and within the ter- 
ritory of every participating nation, unhindered by national 
_ or local authorities.” 

The inspection body should operate “on 


plied to the existing plants. This apparent acceptance of man- 
agerial control was striking, because the principle was violently 
assailed by Soviet commentators. Gromyko’s March 5 speech 
left no doubt that the USSR still considers international 
management of atomic energy plants as a threat to her econ- 
omy. He sees the Atomic Development Authority as an inter- 
national cartel dominated by elements inimical to the Soviet 
Union. 

The suggested deletion of all references to research and de- 
velopmental activities indicates the same reluctance to grant 
the international agency positive leadership, as distinct from 
mere police powers. 

Scientists are particularly reluctant to renounce the idea of 
international pooling of research. They consider the latter not 
only as a guarantee of a true cooperative spirit in the control 
agency, but also as a safeguard against clandestine activities 
in individual countries. 


Inspection Limited 
HILE confirming the freedom of inspection, Mr. Gromyko 
asked on March 5 that the scope of inspection be circum- 
scribed and not include “unlimited access to all equipment and 
operations.” (Does this mean all industrial establishments or 
should even the right to inspect atomic energy plants be re- 
stricted?) No indications were given as to what “limited” 


inspection the USSR would consider 


the basis of their own rules, which should 
provide for the adoption of decisions, in 
appropriate cases, by a majority vote.” 

Punishment of Violators: Unanimity 
rule in the Security Council is to be pre- 
served, but violations of atomic controls 
can be treated as “international crimes” 
and Article 51 of the UN Charter can be 
applied to them, providing for the right 
of individual and collective self-defense. 
(It will be recalled that this Article was 
suggested by some commentators, for ex- 
ample Prof. Q. Wright in our last issue, 
as possible basis for a compromise on 
the veto question.) 

“Management” is still mentioned, in 
the amended draft, as a method of inter- 
national control, and one of the amend- 
ments requests that “inspection, super- 
vision, and management” be promptly ap- 
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proper. In the early discussions of con- 
trols in America (as reflected in many 
articles in the BULLETIN between De- 
cember 1945 and June 1946), attention was 
focused on effective inspection. It was 
soon realized that unless control at the 
mines proves sufficient, inspection is likely 
to develop into a very widely ramified un- 
dertaking. It was to avoid such wide and 
irksome interference with industrial and 
that the Lilienthal 
board conceived the bold idea of monopo- 
83 lizing “dangerous” activities in an inter- 


research activities, 


national agency. 

In rejecting managerial control, the 
USSR is thrown back on control by in- 
spection only-—-a method which will re- 
quire more and not less inspection than 
the American plan. 


(Continued on Page 100.) 


The Social Task of the Scientist . . . . . by James Franck 


¢ A scientist's view of the social respnsibilities of his 

profession —the honest dissemination of truth. 

T° EXPLAIN what we scientists today regard as our social task we 

have to clarify the situation by answering three questions. Why did 

we hide in the so-called ivory tower, why did we leave it, and what are 
we planning to do now that we have left it? 

The term scientist is used in my discussion in the narrower sense. 

I restrict it to the class of men who devote their lives to free scientific 

research and who do not take an active interest in the application of the 


sciences to practical purposes. This groun 
of men constitutes a kind of international 
brotherhood, comparable in many respects 
to a religious order. Their common goal 
is the search for truth. 

It is a custom in science—and perhaps 
a principle—to select from the infinite re- 
servoir of unsolved problems only those 
simple ones whose solution seems possible 
in term of available knowledge and skills. 
We are trained to subject our results to 
the most severe criticism. Adherence to 
these two principles results in our know- 
ing very little, but, on the other hand, 
being very certain that we really know 
this little. 

We scientists seem to be unable to apply 
these principles to the immensely com- 
plex problems of the political world and 
its social order. In general we are cautious 
and therefore tolerant and disinclined to 
accept total solutions; our very objectivity 
prevents us from taking a strong stand 
in political differences in which the right 
is never entirely on one side. 

So we took the easiest way out and 
went into hiding in our ivory tower. We 
soothed our consciences by the thought 
that, after all, it is our research which 
forms the foundation on which the build- 
ing of applied science is erected, but we 
felt that neither the good nor the evil 
applications were our responsibility. 

I now come to our second question— 
when and how did we learn that there 
will be no cherished refuge for us any- 
more? During the war the scientist went 
wherever he was called and did what- 
ever job was assigned to him, but this 
was considered to be a temporary ar- 
rangement lasting only for the duration 
of the emergency. 

The position of the atomic scientists 


JAMES FRANCK, Nobel Laureate, is Professor 
of Chemistry at the University of Chicago. His 
article is a condensation of a speech given at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Emergency Committee 
of Atomic Scientists in Chicago on February 8. 
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was however a very different one. After 
Hahn’s discovery of fission and Lise Meit- 
ner’s proof that great amounts of energy 
were released by this process, it became 
clear to every physicist that an odious 
chance existed of making a bomb of un- 
heard-of destructive power. Since this 
knowledge was international, no one had 
any doubt that the Nazis would do every- 
thing possible to develop and use a weap- 
on which would decide the war—a war 
upon whose outcome depended the future 
of human existence—freedom or mental 
and physical enslavement. 

A small group of courageous men 
brought the situation to the attention 
of our government knowing exactly what 
terrible consequences the successful de- 
velopment of such a bomb was bound to 
bring. But all, these latent dangers had 
to be neglected lest the armies fighting 
for freedom might be the losers in this 
war. These scientists, and the more 
thoughtful among the group who joined 
the Manhattan Project after it was 
formed, had imagination to foresee that 
even if they were the winners in that 
deadly race to construct the bomb their 
freedom as scientists and that of pure re- 
search would be gravely endangered. 

They expected the people responsible 
for our government to say: “We have 
no objections to your scientific curiosity, 
but if it leads you to opening the box of 
Pandora so that all mankind may be 
suffocated by the deadly fumes contained 
therein, then we must watch every step 
you take and see to it that your activities 
are used in a way which we men of affairs 
deem to be in our best interests. One 
cannot leave such dangerous enterprises 
in the hands of unworldly or even irres- 
ponsible scientists.” 

We scientists, however, were neither so 
unworldly nor so irresponsible that we 
did not do what we regarded as our moral 
duty. We stepped out of our ivory tower, 


though with dread and apprehension, and 
this step was taken not as public opinion 
seems to believe long after the bomb was 
dropped but actually considerably before 
that event. 

And what is our duty now that we have 
lost our paradise? Are all the efforts of 
the Atomic Scientists group, are all our 
public speeches and lobbying merely dic- 
tated by selfish motives to get rid of the 
shackles which are now fastened on us? 
If that were the case, we would have chos- 
en a better way out of our dilemma. We 
would have left nuclear research alone 
and turned our attention to other prob- 
lems which, to us, are just as interesting. 

But, alas, how can that be achieved with- 
out unity in the world? Would it help if 
we in the United States gave up nuclear 
research without having an enforceable 
world law imposing a world-wide mora- 
torium on nuclear research? This can be 
achieved only by some kind of world 
government which, if established, would 
make a moratorium superfluous. 

No, our public activities are dictated 
solely by our social conscience. We are 
trying to atone in part for our previous 
sins, our lack of interest in social prob- 
lems. We know that the rule of secrecy, 
if enforced by people without intimate 
knowledge of nuclear physics, can do the 
greatest of damage. We know that im- 
posing secrecy on results which are of 
only scientific interest harms and finally 
prevents all progress in the field of nuclear 


research. We admit that under prevailing | 
political conditions a temporary protec- 


tion of our country may come from secret — 


nuclear research, but this is only a tem- 
porary and at best, partial protection. 


We are trying to teach the public that — 


it is wishful thinking to suppose that ade- 


quate protection against atomic bombs — 
will be found. We are trying to make it 
clear that the construction of bigger and 


better bombs is to be expected which will 
destroy not only the populations of big 
towns but of whole provinces. In brief we 
are fighting the danger of that false feel- 
ing of security which may lure mankind 
again into war—a war which will de 
populate the world and destroy civiliza- 
tion. 


Re 
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Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Attack .. . 


* Protective methods that may reduce the potential 
consequences of an attack by atomic bombs. 


[The following article by the secretary of the Social Science Research Council’s Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy is a condensation of a study made under the Committee’s aus- 
pices. As printed here, it was delivered at the meeting of the American Economics 
Association at Atlantic City on January 28. The full study is to be published shortly 


by the Princeton University Press. 


The editors wish to thank the editors of the 


American Economics Review for permission to use this article which will also appear 


in a forthcoming issue of the Review.] 


TTACKS AGAINST industrial activity and civilian populations are 

a commonplace characteristic of modern war; this characteristic is 
given new and somber emphasis by the superlative efficiency of nuclear 
fission as an agent of destruction. Until there is substantial evidence that 
the relations between great powers are no longer chronically unstable, 
one’s attention is forced, with whatever degree of reluctance, to methods 
of averting or alleviating the potentially disastrous effects of attack by 


atomic bombs. 


An analysis of protective methods can- 
not be divorced from speculation about 
the future relations between nations, and 
about the nature and scale of attack that 
might occur. Plans for protection must 
conform to suitable aims of national poli- 
cy toward atomic weapons, aims suitable 
to the various circumstances which might 
arise. The purposes of national policy 
toward the military use of atomic energy 
may be one or more of the following: 


3 To minimize the loss of civilian life 
during attack, and to maximize the 


nation’s ability to resume activity after 
it. 


To prevent the occurrence of an attack 
by atomic weapons. 


To prepare to win a war involving 
atomic weapons, should one occur. 


The comparative importance of these 
goals will depend in part on the probabili- 
ty of securing them. The first aim will 
almost always be the most important, and 
the others should almost always be sub- 
ordinated to it. But as the likelihood of 
success in avoiding atomic attack vanish- 
es, the importance of the other aims be- 
comes more apparent. 


Protective measures designed to help 
achieve these goals would differ accord- 
ing to the state of military technology, 
and also according to the conditions of in- 
ternational relationships. It would be 
fruitless to try to anticipate every con- 
ceivable variation of international situa- 
tion. There is, however, one significant 


variable which in itself will have a pro- 
found effect on the future role of atomic 
weapons. This variable is the success or 
failure of the United Nations in estab- 
lishing an agreement prohibiting produc- 
tion of atomic energy for military use. 


The extreme situations would be, on the 
one hand, an agreement successfully pro- 
hibiting atomic weapons, and on the other, 
no limitation on atomic armament. The 
anticipated character of war, the mili- 
tary plans for it, and the measures which 
might be designed to reduce vulnerability 
would be quite different in these divergent 
circumstances. 


It cannot be claimed that these polar 
alternatives exhaust the possibilities. It 
is entirely possible that the United Na- 
tions will propose an ineffective agree- 
ment: one that pretends to guarantee 
against the manufacture of atomic weap- 
ons but that in fact fails to do so. 


In this discussion, only the extreme con- 
ditions of a successful agreement and of 
no agreement at all are considered. These 
are analytically the most simple, though 
perhaps not in practice the most probable 
situations. An analysis of vulnerability 
problems under an ineffective agreement 
would not be profitable until the defects 
of an actual treaty are available for stu- 
dy. 


The pages that follow are devoted to a 
discussion of vulnerability reduction as 
a means of avoiding atomic attack, of 
winning an atomic war, and of reducing 


. . by Ansley Coale 


civil death and destruction. The discussion 
is divided into two sections, one treat- 
ing problems of protection under an as- 
sumption of effective international agree- 
ment, and the other treating these prob- 
lems when unlimited atomic armament 
is assumed. 


1. Vulnerability Reduction 
Under an International Agreement 
Prohibiting the Manufacture of 
Atomic Weapons. 


The United Nations Commission on 
Atomic Energy is presently endeavoring 
to draft a plan for the international con- 
trol of atomic weapons. It is assumed 
in the next few pages that the Commis- 
sion’s efforts will be successful. The most 
brilliantly designed and executed plan for 
preventing the manufacture of atomic 
bombs would not destroy the knowledge 
that a superlative explosive can now be 
made, and would not forever banish the 
possibility that it might again be used. 
The sole guarantee that atomic weapons 
will not be employed is a guarantee that 
large-scale war is impossible. It is not 
the intention here to imply that a guaran- 
tee against war will never be achieved, 
nor to imply that an atomic agreement 
would not be an important step toward 
such a guarantee. It is assumed merely 
that proposals of the nature of those un- 
der consideration by the United Nations 
Commission would not in themselves re- 
move all possibilities of war, and there- 
fore would not entirely destroy the pos- 
sibility of atomic attack. 


Thus, if an agreement should be reached 
on limitation of atomic weapons, the prob- 
lem of vulnerability would still exist. 


Vulnerability Reduction as an Aid to the 
Prevention of Attack 


The protection of essential sources of 
military strength, sources which are liable 
to destruction by a small-scale atomic bom- 
bardment, would be a contribution toward 
preventing attack if effective international 
limitation is achieved. The existence of 
concentrated targets of great strategic 
importance, such as the national capital 
of this country, offers an excessive ad- 
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vantage for abrogation of an atomic 
agreement. 

Measures which reduced the vulnerabil- 
ity of such important targets would thus 
be a useful adjunct to the agreement it- 
self in reducing the probability of atom- 
ic aggression. In order not to jeopardize 
the continuation of the agreement, vul- 
nerability reduction should be restricted 
to measures which could be freely recom- 
mended to all subscribing powers. 


Vulnerability Reduction as an Aid to 
Winning an Atomic War, Should One 
Occur 
The international authority established 
to supervise the restriction of atomic 
weapons can hardly survive unimpaired 
if a war between major powers begins. 
The termination of its effective control 
would probably be nearly coincident with 

the start of hostilities. 

The prior existence of an _ effective 
agreement would not prevent the use of 
atomic weapons in warfare. Rather, the 
agreement would eliminate the possibility 
of a large-scale atomic attack and coun- 
ter-attack in the opening days of the war. 

There would thus be two phases in a 
post-agreement war: a first period of un- 
certain duration during which atomic 
bombs would be unavailable for large- 
scale use, and a second when atomic weap- 
ons might be employed on a large and 
perhaps ever-rising scale. 

It would be a function of the military 
organization to plan and prepare to win 
any war which might follow the termina- 
tion of an atomic agreement. Military 
plans must take account of the probable 
nature of future warfare, and cannot be 
based on an assumption that controls 
which are presently successful will con- 
tinue to be so. It might seem reasonable 
to try, during peace time, to attain a mili- 
tary machine strong enough to make vic- 
tory sure. It might seem good military 
judgment to maintain in readiness non- 
atomic combat forces of maximum 
strength, and to make every possible prep- 
aration for atomic bomb production short 
of actual illicit manufacture. But how- 
ever sensible these preparations might 
seem from the point of view of guarantee- 
ing victory, they are not measures which 
would be viewed with equanimity were 
they initiated by rival powers. Such prep- 
arations would therefore be foreign to 
the philosophy of an agreement limiting 
weapon manufacture, and it is probable 
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that they could be undertaken only at 
the risk of losing continued international 
renunciation of atomic weapons. 

However, the restrictions on preparation 
would not prevent whatever preparations 
are tolerable from anticipating the ex- 
pected character of warfare, nor would 
restrictions preclude the evolution of full 
military plans for the course to be fol- 
lowed should the agreement fail. A major 
factor in both preparations and plans 
would be the protection of potential mili- 
tary strength from destruction. 

The basic principle of vulnerability re- 
duction in the purely military sense would 
be to see that no major source of strength 
is exposed to severe damage. There are 
at least three elements deserving protec- 
tion in accordance with this principle: 


1 The active combat forces and their 
equipment must be protected from 
destruction. 
2 The capacity of the nation for unified 
action must be preserved. 
3 The production and delivery of ma- 
terials for war must be insured. 

The necessity to protect combat forces 
would require that all military equipment 
and personnel not directly engaging the 
opponent (air-fields, naval bases, arsenals, 
forces in training, and the like) be so dis- 
persed and protected by structure (under- 
ground, if need be) that an attack of the 
strength to be reasonably anticipated 
would not imperil the efficiency of mili- 
tary action. 

Preservation of unified action would call 
for a continuation of effective national 
administration and of internal communica- 
tions. Excessive deterioration of morale 
under attack would need to be avoided. Ad- 
ministration might be interrupted with 
serious consequences because a single at- 
tack upon Washington might be able to 
destroy the organization needed to direct 
the nation at war. Designation of succes- 
sors for members of the government who 
might be killed, relocation of various ag- 
encies, duplication of files and other equip- 
ment—these are some of the measures 
which might alleviate the effects of an at- 
tack on the capital. A small number of 
atomic bombs might hamper the cohesive 
performance of a nation at war by in- 
terrupting the flow of intelligence ordinari- 
ly carried by telephone and telegraph. At- 
omic attack against a few large cities 
might cause “ ... aimless, even hysterical 


activity, or fiight”1 in the target cities 
and in potential target areas. The need for 
continued administration and communica- 
tions and for sustained morale indicates 
the necessity for research to discover 
whether in fact safeguards would be re- 
quired, and to ascertain what measures 
would promise an important degree of 
safety. 

An element vital to victory in modern 
war is the provision of munitions and sup- 
plies to the active combat forces. It is 


conceivable that the production and trans- | 


port of these materials could precede the 
war; i.e., that a war could be prosecuted 
to a large degree from munitions and 
supplies accumulated in peace-time. How- 
ever, the restraining effect of an agree- 
ment, together with public reluctance to 
support military expenditure during peace- 
time, would limit the accumulation of 
weapons before war begins. The possibili- 
ty of a conflict of extended duration, the 
need for the war-time birth and growth 
of atomic bomb manufacture, and other 
expected changes during the war in mili- 
tary technique—these reduce further the 
possibility of conducting a war solely 
from accumulated munitions. It seems an 
unavoidable conclusion that, in a_ post- 
agreement war, a large proportion of the 
total munitions needs must be produced 
after the war begins. 

It was stated earlier that the general 
principle of vulnerability reduction in the 
military sense is to make sure that no 


major source of strength is exposed to | 


severe damage. This principle, as applied 
to industrial production, implies that no 
attack by hostile forces shall be able to 
prevent the completion of essential muni- 
tions and supplies; or, in other words, 
production needed for the conduct of the 
war should continue despite attack. 

There are two preliminary sets of data 
needed in an analysis of protective plans 
for the production of war materials. The 
first is a description of the industrial 
products which would be needed during 
the war, and the second a description of 
the industrial structure required to manu- 
facture and transport these products. 

It would be nearly impossible to obtain 
in detail the first of these sets of data, 
inasmuch as one cannot foresee with pre- 
cision the munitions to be used in a wal 


1 U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey: The Effects 
Atomic Bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasak 
Chairman's Office, June 19, 1946. P. 23. 
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in the indefinite future. However, the sec- 
ond set—a description of the structure 
of the needed war industry—depends in 
part on a knowledge (not in principle in- 
accessible) of the peace-time structure of 
industry. 

A substantial contribution toward the 
analysis of industrial vulnerability could 
be made by maintaining a continuous and 
complete survey of the current industrial 
structure. The purpose of such a survey 
would be to show how any arbitrary group 
of war goods might be produced, and to 
find out how vulnerable to attack the 
production of these goods would be. This 
survey might consist of a series of stu- 
dies of individual industrial processes, 
studies which would make clear both the 
internal characteristics of each process 
and its relationship to others. A single 
process—the production of one category 
of material, or of a related group of mate- 
rials—might be analyzed by collecting the 
following information: 
| Productive facilities for the process, 

and relations to other industrial pro- 
duction. The present operating and 
idle capacity for the process should 
be ascertained, and the facilities con- 
vertible to the process determined. 
The materials and the construc- 
tion time required to erect new 
capacity should be discovered. The 
uses of the products of the process in 
other processes and in various finished 
goods should be listed, as should the 
input materials required. Possible sub- 
stitutes for the product in various 
uses should be recorded. 


2 The vulnerability of the process to 
atomic attack. Vulnerability depends 
on: 


a) the nature of the process itself 
(ie., on the frangibility of the 
plants by heat and blast, on the 
difficulty of repair after damage, 
and on the protection offered work- 
ers against the anti-personnel 
properties of the atomic bomb); 

b) the location of the plants which 
carry on the process (the process 
is vulnerable if a substantial pro- 
portion is conducted in a small 
number of plants, or in plants 
found in a few clusters each of 
small radius compared to the de- 
structive radius of atomic bombs; 
interior locations are presumably 


less vulnerable than those near a 
border) ; 

c) the accessibility of supplies (a 
process is vulnerable if atomic 
bombardment can easily cut off 
needed materials) ; 

d 


the location of the workers em- 
ployed (a process is vulnerable if 
its labor has special skills and 
resides in compact areas) ; 

e) the requirements for industrial en- 
ergy (a process safe by the pre- 
ceding criteria would be vulnerable 
if a large proportion of its plants 
required energy provided solely, 
for example, by the Columbia Riv- 
er dams). 


The suitability of various remedial 
measures for reducing vulnerability. 
If a process is vulnerable to atomic 
attack, its vulnerability might be re- 
duced by establishing a safe location- 
al pattern, by accumulating stocks of 
materials at the point of intended 
consumption, or by providing physical 
protection against the destructive 
properties of atomic bombs. Location 
in a safe pattern would be easier for 
those industries whose capacity must 
be greatly enlarged in war-time, for 
safe location could then be part of 
the plans for expansion. A non-vul- 
nerable pattern would be especially 
difficult to achieve where economies of 
seale or other special advantages of 
concentration are present. 

The acquisition and retention (at 
the point of intended consumption) of 
stockpiles of materials required in a 
war economy would allow that econ- 
omy to continue uninterrupted while 
damaged sources of supply are re- 
stored to operation. Stockpiling would 
probably be less expensive and politi- 
cally more feasible than relocation for 
many processes. It would be best 
applicable to products easily stored 
and not subject to rapid obsolescence 
or spoilage. 

Physical protection would involve 
construction of buildings which are 
blast and heat-resistant, and which 
afford shielding against penetrating 
radiation. Advantage could be taken 
of irregularities in terrain. The most 
essential facilities might be con- 
structed underground. 


A survey which supplied this informa- 
tion, maintained complete and up to date, 
would provide a background for planning 
the safe production of whatever materials 
the latest military plans would require. 
In other words, when the best informa- 
tion available about the expected severity 
of attack and about the requirements for 
production after war begins is added to 
the data collected by this survey, there 
would be a sound basis for planning the 
safest possible configuration of war in- 
dustry. 


The production and delivery of war ma- 
terials might be interrupted by attacks 
on transportation facilities. The fact that 
an efficient atomic bomb must be of at 
least critical size implies that only major 
industrial targets or important transpor- 
tation bottlenecks would be subject to at- 
tack so long as there are only a small 
number of bombs. A bomb exploded under 
the Hudson River might fracture the tun- 
nels under the river and shower the docks 
and railroad yards adjacent to the river 
with radioactive spray. The devastation 
of a large city might restrain all traffic 
into the city except that required for re- 
lief. 


The plans for industrial location and for 
stockpiling should aim at independence of 
transport from major cities and important 
bottlenecks (ports, canals, and the like). 
A comprehensive study of the time re- 
quired to restore damaged transport facil- 
ities, of alternative routes should key 
centers be destroyed, and of various reme- 
dial measures is needed. 


Vulnerability Reduction as a Means of 
Minimizing Loss of Life 

The characteristic of the atomic bomb 
that rightfully arouses the most concern 
is its ability to kill. It produces (even 
in its demonstrated forms) many more 
casualties than would an attack with high 
explosives and incendiaries which caused 
an equivalent amount of damage.? 


The danger to civilian safety follows 
from the existence of extensive areas of 
high population density, areas which offer 
very insufficient shelter from the deadly 


2“If one preduced the same amount of damage 
in two comparable cities, in one by incendiary bomb- 
ing, and in the other by atomic bombing, there would 
be 15 times as many people injured in the second 
as in the first. There would be 18 times as many 
killed.” Testimony of D. A. Terry, ef the medical 
division of the Strategic Bombing Survey. Hearings 
before the Special Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. 
Senate, pursuant to S. Res. 179. Part 5, Feb. 15, 1946. 
Page 518. 
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properties of the explosion. There are 
many places in the United States where 
the terrible disaster at Hiroshima could 
be duplicated. An additional source of 
danger is the vulnerability of the estab- 
lishments which would be called upon to 
provide relief for bombed cities: hos- 
pitals, fire-fighting organizations, and the 
like. Still further calamity is threatened 
by the potential destruction of houses, 
food stores, medical supplies, water sup- 
plies, utilities, and other necessities for 
continued life in the stricken areas, and 
by the possible destruction or impairment 
of factories, tools, and personnel which 
would be needed for restoration and to 
provide essential materials after attack 
had ended. 


Death and injury might be lessened by 
reducing the density of population in 
large urban areas by any feasible meth- 
od, by building deep shelters of sufficient 
size to house a large proportion of urban 
populations, ky planning emergency med- 
ical care and other disaster relief, and by 
encouraging the construction of blast-heat- 
and radiation-resistant buildings. The per- 
manent reduction of density in urban cen- 
ters would involve unprecedented govern- 
ment intervention if done rapidly and on 
a large scale. Some improvement could 
be achieved by careful planning of slum 
clearance and other government housing 
projects, and by encouraging dispersion 
through various forms of subsidy. Per- 
haps the most feasible method of reduc- 
ing the concentration of population would 
be a non-permanent evacuation of sub- 
stantial numbers from large cities at the 
beginning of a post-agreement war. The 
prior existence of a limitation on atomic 
weapons would provide a brief period for 
such evacuation—a period during which 
atomic bombs would not be used in large 
numbers. 


Il. Vulnerability Reduction 
When Atomic Armament is not 
Limited by International Agreement 


It is assumed in the paragraphs that 
follow that there is no treaty limitation 
on atomic armament. It is further as- 
sumed that technical limits would allow 
a rate of production of atomic bombs (of 
the sort already used) of hundreds per 
year, and that a major power could ac- 
cumulate thousands no more than a dec- 
ade after it had started large-scale pro- 
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duction. Finally, it is assumed that the 
great powers would fully exploit the tech- 
nical possibilities. What would be the 
problems of vulnerability after the ac- 
cumulation in several nations of thousands 
of atomic bombs? 

In a post-agreement war, large-scale 
attacks (for example, with more than ten 
bombs) would not occur before the pas- 
sage of some interval after the termina- 
tion of effective control; and such a war 
might be ended before more than a hun- 
dred or so bombs had been used. In con- 
trast, any war following the multilateral 
accumulation of thousands of atomic 
bombs would quite possibly open with re- 
ciprocal attacks of terrible magnitude. 
Under the latter assumptions, then, the 
reduction of vulnerability must have been 
completed at the time war starts, and pro- 
tection must have been provided against 
a very large-scale attack. 


The Prevention of Atomic Attack 

It is to be presumed as a corollary of 
the absence of international limitation 
that each major nation must rely primari- 
ly on its own actions to avoid war and 
thus to avoid being subjected to atomic 
bombardment. The method of avoiding 
war that most naturally suggests itself 
in these circumstances is to prepare an 
atomic counter-attack of maximum propor- 
tions, and furthermore to provide safe- 
guards which would insure that the coun- 
ter-attack could be delivered after re- 
ception of an initial bombardment. More 
exactly, the measures giving perhaps the 
best guarantee obtainable against attack 
would be, in the absence of treaty limita- 
tions, synonymous with preparations for 
victory in an atomic war—“victory” in 
the formal sense of the imposition of 
surrender on an opponent. The important 
motive for preparing to win an atomic 
war would be to avoid having to prove 
that the preparations had been successful. 

Vulnerability Reduction as an Aid to 

Winning Any War That Might Occur 

The general pattern of preparation im- 
posed by the prospect of an early large- 
scale exchange of holocaust would be to 
maintain in constant readiness all of the 
elements needed for effective military ac- 
tion (particularly for a major atomic 
counter-attack); to keep these elements 
protected from destruction by the most 
extreme precautions; and to make them 
as independent as possible of the remain- 
der of the national community, which 


might become completely disorganized un- 
der a major atomic attack. The details 
of this pattern would involve, for exam- 
ple, full replacement during peace-time 
of military air conveyances with later 
models whenever an important improve- 
ment is made, and similar re-equippage 
of the defensive forces following each 
major innovation in techniques of defense. 
The stocks of atomic bombs, the carriers 
for the bombs, and other important com- 
ponents of military force would need to 
be widely dispersed, and protected by the 
safest achievable structures (presumably 
underground). 


In the interest of brevity, the protec- 
tion of only the production of military 
equipment will be discussed here, as illus- 
trative of the contrast between the re- 
duction of military vulnerability under the 
present assumption of unlimited armament 
and under the earlier assumption of atomic 
agreement. 


In view of the probable decisive magni- 
tude of the early attacks, the primary 
method of protection for the production of 
military material would be to complete 
that production in advance of the war. 
A dispersed and protected stock of prod- 
ucts suited to the latest military plans 
should be maintained—a _ stock large 
enough to meet all the anticipated needs 
for military action. 


However, the war may not have been 
decided before such stocks are exhausted, 
or the war might start before a sufficient 
quantity of some decisively novel weapon 
or implement of war had been accumulated. 
Therefore, as provision for a war of mod- 
erate duration, the factories engaged in 
the direct production of munitions should 
be so protected that they can continue un- 
der attack. Protection of these plants 
would call for wide dispersion, under- 
ground construction, for large accumula- 
tion of the input materials used in pro- 
duction, and perhaps protected dormitories | 
adjacent to the factories, stocked wit | 
food. 

The longer the war, the more likely that 
accumulated weapons would prove inade- | 
quate, that strategic developments would 
demand unforeseen munitions, and that 
industrial production during the war 
would decide the outcome. It would there- 
fore be desirable to extend extreme meth- 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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Scientists Comment on Lilienthal. . . 


a controversy over Mr. Lilienthal has brought from scientists some 
= comment which is noteworthy because it is not political: atomic re- 
search and development are practically at a standstill. Responsible leader- 
ship is needed. If Lilienthal is not confirmed the resulting delay may throw 


our work back by several years. 


President K. T. Compton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology states: 


“Having known Lilienthal more or less 
for about a dozen years, and having been 
in conference with him several times since 
his appointment to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I am convinced not only that 
he is well qualified for the post, but also 
that I would know no one as well qualified 
and possibly available. 


“However, my concern with the situa- 
tion goes deeper than the fate of Lilien- 
thal himself. He has won the respect and 
backing of the key people in the atomic 
energy development. Among them there 
is, so far as I can judge, a universal feel- 
ing of disillusionment and disgust over 
the manner in which the case has been 
handled by the Senate. If this should 
lead finally to failure to confirm him, I 
believe it will be a very serious blow to 
our future progress in the atomic energy 
field, especially in the direction of its 
practical application to industrial and 
military objectives. 

“This development is in the nature of 
the case dependent primarily upon the 
work of the nuclear physicists, chemists, 
and a very few research engineers, on 
whose findings the practical application 
must be built. 


“Already the projects at Oak Ridge and 
Los Alamos have been severely reduced in 
effectiveness by the withdrawal of a large 
portion of the scientific personnel after 
the war. The shortage of competent sci- 
entists and the competition for their serv- 
ices are very great indeed, and practically 
all of the key men have many other offers 
and most of them still on the job have 
stayed there from a sense of duty. 


“If, however, they become disillusioned 
or gain the impression that political or 
Special interests are getting control of the 
program, I believe that it will collapse 


into a rather hollow shell. This, it seems 
to me, is the fundamental threat. Consid- 
erable harm has already been done, but I 
believe that much greater harm will be 
done if the confirmation is not made. 


“We can talk glibly, both nationally and 
internationally about a great atomic en- 
ergy program but it will be relatively 
empty talk unless this program is carried 
on with enthusiasm.” 


Enrico Fermi usually spends all his 
time on physics. He hardly ever discusses 
a political question. But in the recent past 
he did give an interview about Lilienthal. 
We quote from his statements: 


“It is essential that the man at the 
head be endorsed by the people who are 
supposed to do the field work. Lilienthal 
has a good record. All the commissioners 
are sound people who will do a good job. 


“Since the end of the war, progress in 
atomic research has been exceedingly 
slow while we have been waiting for 
what sort of management there will be. 
It will take time to get the program set 
up. I do not think we can afford the price 
of further delay. 


“The commission was named last Oc- 
tober. The start of its work has been de- 
layed about six months. Should the sen- 
ate reject Lilienthal, it probably would 
take six months to get a new man and an- 
other six months for the commissioners 
to get their bearings. The lack of cer- 
tainty as to how things should be run and 
who should run things has been a deter- 
rent and has done no end of damage. 


“Russia is behind us now, but she may 
pass us.” 


A most concise statement of the issue 
came from Harold Urey: 


“Many of my colleagues are deeply dis- 
turbed over the possibility that the Sen- 
ate may decline to confirm the Chairman 


of the Atomic Energy Commission. I share 
their concern. I believe that atomic en- 
ergy work in the United States will be 
crippled for several years if the chair- 
manship of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is changed at this time. 


“Eighteen months 
since Hiroshima. 


have now passed 
During this time the 
work on atomic energy in the United 
States was virtually at a standstill be- 
cause there was no one who could take 
the responsibility for major decisions. 
Many of the projects badly disintegrated 
during this period. Other projects are 
still held together by the hope that a re- 
sponsible management will soon be estab- 
lished. The Lilienthal Commission took 
over the operations on the first day of 
January having previously made a study 
of the problems of operating these proj- 
ects. If the Chairman of this Commission 
should be refused confirmation now, an- 
other six months will pass before orderly 
operation of atomic energy research will 
get underway. During this time, these 
projects may collapse, and the work on 
atomic energy in this country will be 
wrecked at a time when other nations are 
making rapid progress in this field. The 
scientists hope that Congress will keep 
party politics out of the vital issue of 
atomic energy.” 


These are but a few samples. Other men 
eminent in science and in academic life 
made statements in support of Lilienthal. 
Among these are Conant, Bush and A. H. 
Compton. I do not recall any issue on 
which scientists were as unanimous as 
When the bill on atomic 
energy control was debated, the majority 
of scientists favored the McMahon bill, 
which now has become law. But there 
were some dissenting voices from leading 
scientists. On the Lilienthal issue, every- 
one agrees who is in possession of the 
relevant facts and who looks on atomic 
development as a concrete, difficult and 
urgent job. 


they are now. 


Let us hope that Mr. Lilienthal and his 
colleagues will be given the opportunity 
to do this job. 
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Senate Committee on Atomic Energy 
Interrogates Lilienthal and Other Commissioners 


THE LAST ISSUE, we reported the first two days of hearings before 

the Senate Committee considering Mr. Lilienthal’s appointment as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. Immediately following, on 
January 28 and 30, the four other designated Commissioners, Merrs. Bach- 
er, Strauss, Pike and Waymack were interrogated by the Senate Commit- 
tee. All supported the policies outlined by Mr. Lilienthal and said that 
they intend to work as a unit, and not divide the responsibilities between 


them. 


All appointees stressed their apprecia- 
tion of the military value of atomic energy 
and readiness to co-operate with the mili- 


tary. 


The Commissioners were also asked 
about their attitude towards private enter- 
prise in the industrial development of 
atomic power. To this question, the retired 
Admiral, L. L. Strauss (1917-1919: Private 
Secretary to Hon. Herbert Hoover, U. S. 
Food Administration; 1929-1941: Partner 
of Kuhn Loeb and Company, Bankers; 
1941-1946: Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Navy Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board), answered: 


I consider that this force and this art is 
of a nature so revolutionary that it has 
been found by the Congress not to fit into 
the scheme of private enterprise to which 
we have been accustomed and upon which 
I have been reared. I regard the task of 
the Atomic Energy Commission as a high 
public trust: that of being in custodianship 
of that charge until those problems are re- 
solved to the point where the American 
pattern can be applied to this subject as 
well as to any other branch of science or 
industry. 


Mr. Sumner Pike (formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director, Case Pomery Company 
of New York, member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission) was asked if 
he had formed a substantial conclusion as 
to the general field of activity of this 
Commission, and replied: This is the only 
job I ever tackled which seemed farther 
out of reach now than it did the day I 
looked at it. 


In the first two or three weeks we were 
on the Commission we were exposed to 
short talks by thirty-five or forty enthu- 
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siastic scientific specialists engaged in 
different ramifications of this job. If there 
is one thing that was left with me after- 
ward, it was that each one of them seemed 
to feel more possibilities, probabilities, and 
almost certainties, that required investiga- 
tion, so many that all they needed was 
more men, more money, and more time. 


I honestly came back with the feeling 
that if we could transmit to the Congress 
the great, apparently well based, enthu- 
siasm so that the Congress would appro- 
priate the money that these people needed, 
we would more than half fill the job. 


He was then asked: How do you feel 
about the matter of secrecy in connection 
with atomic energy? 


Mr. Pike: Security is perhaps the most 
important duty, and is something we have 
got to preserve. And I will also go so far 
as to say I do not like the general idea. 
I do not think most American people do. 


The Chairman: Would you find yourself 
inclined to yield, in the face of that peace- 
time pressure? To relax the safeguards 
against essential security? 


Mr. Pike: No, sir. I am afraid that my 
New England background would probably 
lead me to lean over backward in the other 
direction more than I should. 


Senator Vandenberg: Do you think we 
could have a little too much security, 
maybe? 


Mr. Pike: Well, Senator, there is this 
point: that, let us say some work has 
been done on the biological and purely 
scientific phases and it is pretty hard to 
link some of that work up with weaponeer- 
ing. I am saying that I am afraid I might 
be a little too conservative in letting that 


out, and might have to face some of the 
criticism that comes up very quickly. 


Because after all, people in scientific 
work, particularly in university work, 
really make their standing in their pro- 
fession by their publications, by the work 
they are known to have done, work that 
other people can verify and use as a basis 
and earry on from there. And you are 
affecting the life of a great many fine 
people when you withhold things, and you 
eught not to do it without good reason. 

Senator Vandenberg: Well, all that you 
say about scientists is true. They are a 
thoroughly splendid group, and they would 
not be true to their own aspirations if 
they were not pressing you constantly. 
But I hope you will welcome any criticism 
you get for standing up for security until 
we get out of the woods. 

Mr. William W. Waymack (publisher of 
the Des Moines Register and a Director 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace) was questioned about the 
relation between the Carnegie Foundation 
plan* and the Lilienthal-Baruch pro- 
posals. 

Mr. Waymack: I think the major differ- 
ence is that the recommendations of that 
Carnegie committee put more emphasis 
upon control through separate national 
commissions, with supervision, by an inter- 
national commission. I may add that that 
report, as I understand it, was not con- 


curred in by all the members of the 


committee. 


As of now—and I have had a bit of | 
- education in the last three or four months 
—TI unhesitatingly state my preference for | 


the approach represented by the Acheson- 
Lilienthal report; and, as I understand it, 
broadly represented by the American Gov- 
ernment’s position. 

Senator Bricker then asked why one 
should go through a procedure of “giving 
the atomic bomb” to an_ international 
agency; would it not be better to make an 
international agreement outlawing the 
military use of the bomb? Mr. Waymack 
answered that this is precisely the Russian 


* See Bulletin Vol. 2, No. 1-2 
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proposal, and that he would not want to 
put his trust in a treaty of the type of 
the Kellogg pact. 


It seemed that Senator Bricker, a new 
member of the Committee, was entirely 
unfamiliar with plans for international 
control, including the official American 
plan. 


Senator Johnson (Colorado) inquired 
whether the budget of the Commission 
(444 millions) and its personnel (44,000) 
could not be trimmed. Mr. Waymack 
pointed out that only about 5,000 are 
employees of the Commission, others be- 
ing on the payroll of various contractors. 


Senator Johnson: As a member of this 
Commission, would it be your policy to cut 
expenses to the bone? 


Mr. Waymack: It is a little hard in 
this case, Senator, to know where “the 
bone” is. 


Senator Johnson: However, I have been 
impressed by the fact that at Oak Ridge, 
for instance, we are carrying on an or- 
ganization that is more or less obsolete. 


Mr. Waymack: There actually is in 
process now curtailment of some opera- 
tions, as has been publicly announced, for 
reasons of economy. 


Senator Knowland: Is it not, however, 
important that this nation have sufficient 
funds available, so that we can keep, if 
you please, four or five jumps ahead of 
the rest of the world in the atomic field 
for peaceful purposes? 


Senator Johnson: I challenge anybody 
to go to Oak Ridge and not see where 
millions and millions and millions of dol- 
lars have been wasted and are being wasted 
at the present time. 


Now, the Congress has poured out bil- 
lions on faith. From now on, we are going 
to have to have some facts and figures and 
be told what is happening, and how the 
money is to be expended. 

Mr. Carrell Wilson, the designated Gen- 
eral Manager, answered questions about 
organization plans. 

Mr. John M. Hancock, advisor to Mr. 
Baruch when the latter was U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the U.N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, was the first witness on January 
31. Asked about his opinion of the ap- 
Pointees, he first talked on some differ- 


ences between the “Lilienthal plan” and 
the “Baruch plan,” (the more complete 
international ownership of uranium ores 
according to the first one; and the more 
far-reaching control of dangerous indus- 
trial activities according to the second 
one), and concluded with the following 
endorsement of Mr. Lilienthal. “I have 
seen a good mental capacity, and ability 
to get hold of difficult problems. So far 
as his dealings with us have been con- 
cerned, he has been very open-minded and 
very fair minded.” 


His endorsement of Messrs. Strauss and 
Bacher was much more emphatic. 

On February 3, Mr. Bernard Baruch also 
gave a rather lukewarm endorsement of 
Mr. Lilienthal. 

Mr. Baruch: I know three members of 
the Commission, one of whom worked with 
me in the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Bacher. I would speak of him only in the 
highest terms. Dr. Bacher is thoroughly 
qualified. 

I have known Lewis Strauss ever since 
World War I, when he was Secretary to 
Mr. Hoover, and in all of his work since, 
and I know he is thoroughly qualified. 

The Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Lilienthal, I have known for some time, 
and I think he is a well qualified man. 
He is a man of prodigious energy, of 
driving force. I think sometimes that in 
his conception of his duty he drives ex- 
ceedingly hard; and sometimes he perhaps 
makes enemies or creates misunderstand- 
ings. He never hag any with me, but I 
understand he has had some with my dear 
friend, Senator McKellar, whom I have 
known for 31 years, and for whom my 
affection and admiration have grown each 
year. 

I have had a closer and more affection- 
ate relationship with Mr. McKellar than 
I have with Mr. Lilienthal. But Mr. Lilien- 
thal is thoroughly qualified, a good man- 
ager, knows his subject. I would say he 
is a man of integrity and a man of ability, 
and I think a fine public servant. 

Senator Johnson: Do you know General 
Farrell, who had considerable to do with 
atomic energy development? Would Gen- 
eral Farrell make a good general manager 
for this Commission? 


Mr. Baruch: I could not think of a better 
man. I do not like to advocate any par- 


ticular man, but you happened to strike 
on one of my favorites. 

Senator Johnson: In your very grave 
responsibilities of working out interna- 
tional control, have you had the full co- 
operation of Mr. Lilienthal at all times? 

Mr. Baruch: When their report was first 
made, I had not been appointed. At first, 
there seemed to be some difference of 
opinion. They seemed to want to go just 
so far on control and inspection and re- 
porting. I wanted to go further. Later 
on, in about a month, Mr. Lilienthal came 
to see me and most generously offered 
his cooperation—and not only offered it 
but gave it. I think every member of this 
Commission and everybody connected with 
it ought to advocate what the President 
and the Secretary of State have approved 
as the American position. 

Senator Johnson: In your difficult task, 
internationally speaking, have you been 
handicapped in any way by the disclosures 
which have been made by the Smyth re- 
port? 

Mr. Baruch: I think if what I saw was 
the correctly recorded view of Mr. Lilien- 
thal, I would agree with him.* 

Senator McMahon: But the Smyth re- 
port was given out by the Army, was it 
not? 

Mr. Baruch: But I want to tell you that 
before they did that the scientists certainly 
tore into them. 


As for this Groves, for whom I have 
the highest respect, I think justice has 
never been adequately given to this man, 


’ who has undertaken the most unparalleled, 


unprecedented, and impossible job of mak- 
ing the atomic bomb. He had to fight 
industrialists, scientists, and everybody 
else in the world. They made that poor 
fellow’s life miserable. 

While the military gave it out, they 
(the scientists) certainly lambasted them 
before they got anything out of them. 

Senator Johnson: You think, then, that 
the Smyth report came out from the mili- 
tary under tremendous pressure? 

Mr. Baruch: Oh, yes, sir. I think they 
will all tell you that. 

And there is the natural desire on the 
part of a scientist to free science. Because 
that is the way they feel: They want to 


* See Bulletin Vol. 3, No. 2, page 44 and Editorial. 
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use it for the benefit of mankind. I am in 
favor of that, but I do not want to use it 
for the benefit of somebody whereby they 
can destroy mankind. That is the difference 
between the scientist and the military man. 

The Chairman: At least one group of 
scientific opinion believes that if you free 
all of this knowledge, this will act as a 
pacifier to other countries and they then 
in gratitude will not use that knowledge 
against us. 

Mr. Baruch: That view is so nauseating 
to me that I never understood it, Senator. 

Senator McKellar: Were you not as- 
tounded when you learned, through the 
newspapers, that this Commission had 
been formed, leaving General Groves and 
Genera! Farrell and all the others entirely 
out and putting it in the hands of an 
entirely new set up of men? 

Mr. Baruch: Well, what astounded me 
was that Congress passed a law that made 
that necessary. You cannot speak too 
highly of Groves for me, because I have 
great admiration for him. And I would 
like to see him get those two stars, and 
I hope you gentlemen will see that he gets 
them. 

Senator McKellar: You said you were 
for Mr. Lilienthal because he has “full 
knowledge of atomic energy.” Do you 
know that he never knew anything about 
atomic energy until the bomb fell on Hiro- 
shima? 

Mr. Baruch: That Acheson-Lilienthal 
report was a very remarkable report, Sen- 
ator. I wish they had held it up until I 
was made American representative, be- 
cause I would like to have toned it down 
a little. 

Senator McMahon: Mr. Baruch, I want 
to be fair, too, but General Groves was 
working under security. This was the most 
precious information, as you and I know, 
that was in this country’s possession. No 
matter what the pressures were, he did 
authorize the release of it. 


Conant, Bush, Compton Endorse Strongly 


On February 4, Dr. James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard University, endorsed 
strongly the appointments, particularly 
that of Mr. Wilson as general manager. 

On February 6, Dr. Vannevar Bush 
stressed the similarity between the func- 
tions of the war-time Office of Scientific 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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‘That | Deeply Believe’ 


Lilienthal Defines Democracy 
for Senator McKellar 


David E. Lilienthal’s spontaneous answer on February 4 to one of Senator Kenneth D. Mc- 
Kellar's oft-repeated queries about his alleged “Communist doctrines has — in a few short 
weeks — become one of the classic affirmations of democratic principles. Editorialists have lik- 


ened it to Lincoln's Gettysburg address and have predicted that it will be studied in schools 
generations hence. He said: 


My convictions are not so much concerned with what | am against as what | am for—and 
that excludes a lot of things automatically. 


Traditionally, democracy has been an affirmative doctrine rather than merely a negative 
one. 


| believe in — and | conceive the Constitution of the United States to rest upon, as 
does religion -— the fundamental proposition of the integrity of the individual; and that all 
government and all private institutions must be designed to promote and protect and defend 
the integrity and the dignity of the individual; that is the essential meaning of the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights, as it is essentially the meaning of religion. 


Any form of government, therefore, and any other institutions, which make men means rather 
than ends, which exalt the state or any other institutions above the importance of men, which 
place arbitrary power over men as a fundamental tenet of government, or any other institu- 
tions, are contrary to this conception; and therefore | am deeply opposed to them. 


The Communistic philosophy, as well as the Communistic form of government, fall within 
this category, for its fundamental tenet is quite to the contrary. The fundamental tenet of Com- 
munism is that the state is an end in itself, and that therefore the powers which the state exer- 
cises over the individual are without any ethical standards to limit them. That | deeply disbelieve. 


It is very easy simply to say one is not a Communist. And, of course, if my record re- 
quires me to state that very affirmatively, then it is a great disappointment to me. It is very 
easy to talk about being against Communism. It is equally important to believe those things 


which provide a satisfactory and effective alternative. Democracy is that satisfying affirmative 
alternative. 


And its hope in the world is that it is an affirmative belief, rather than simply a belief 
against something else, and nothing more. 


One of the tenets of democracy that grow out of this central core of a belief that the 
individual comes first, that all men are the children of God and their personalities are there- 
fore sacred, carries with it a great belief in civil liberties and their protection and a repugnance 
to anyone who would steal from a human being that which is most precious to him, his good 
name; either by imputing things to him, by innuendo, or by insinuation. 


And it is especially an unhappy circumstance that occasionally that is done in the name of 
democracy. 


This | think is something that can tear our country apart and destroy it — if we carry it 
further. 


| deeply believe in the capacity of democracy to surmount any trials that may lie ahead pro- 
vided only we practice it in our daily lives. 


And among the things that we must practice is that while we seek fervently to ferret out 
the subversive and anti-democratic forces in the country, we do not at the same time, by hys- 
teria, by resort to innuendo and sneers and other unfortunate tactics, besmiech the very cause 


that we believe in, and cause a separation among our people, cause one group and one indi- 


vidual to hate another, based upon mere attacks, mere unsubstantiated attacks upon their loy- 
alty. 

| want also to add that part of my conviction is based upon my training as an Anglo- 
American common lawyer. It is the very basis and the great heritage of the English people to 
this country, which we have maintained, that the strictest rules of credibility of witnesses and of 
the avoidance of hearsay and gossip shall be excluded in courts of justice. 

And that, too, is an essential of our democracy. 


And whether by administrative agencies acting arbitrarily against business organizations or 
whether by investigating activities of the legislative branches, whenever those principles fail, 
those principles of the protection of an individual and his good name against besmirchment by 
gossip, hearsay, and the statements of witnesses who are subject to cross examination; then, too, 
we have failed in carrying forward our ideals in respect to democracy. That | deeply believe. 


Silence followed his remarks for several moments, then Senator McMahon said in a quiet 
voice, “That was the statement of a very real American.” 
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JOINT HOUSE AND SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
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Personnel of U.S. Atomic Energy Organization 


Atomic Energy Commission 

David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, former 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Robert F. Bacher, formerly Associate Di- 
rector of Los Alamos Laboratory and 
Prof. of Physics and Director of the 
Laboratory of Nuclear Studies, Cor- 
nell University. 

Sumner T. Pike, former member U. S. 
Security and Exchange Commission. 

Lewis L. Strauss, former Admiral, U. S. 
Navy, member of Interdepartmental 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

William W. Waymack, Editor of Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


General Manager and Staff 

Carroll L. Wilson, General Manager, war- 
time assistant to Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
head of Office of Scientific Research 
& Development and secretary to State 
Department Committee which drew 
up the Acheson-Lilienthal Report. 


John A. Derry, Ass’t to General Manager, 


former Deputy Chief, Military Opera- 
tions Division, Manhattan Project. 

Richard O. Niehoff, Ass’t to General Man- 
ager, former Director, Administrative 
Relations Division, National Housing 
Agency. 

G. Lyle Belsley, Director of Organization 
and Personnel, former Ass’t Admin- 
istrator, National Housing Authority. 

Herbert S. Marks, General Counsel, for- 
mer Ass’t General Counsel, TVA, and 
former Special Ass’t to Under Sec’y 
of State Acheson. 

Edwin E. Huddleston, Jr., Deputy to Gen- 
eral Counsel, former Director, Special 
Projects Staff, State Dep’t Office of 
Research and Intelligence. 

Joseph Volpe, Jr., Deputy to General Coun- 
sel, former Special Ass’t to Major 
General Leslie Groves, Commanding 
General, Manhattan Project. 

Paul W. Ager, Budget Director, former 
Chief Budget Officer, TVA. 

Frank J. Wilson, Consultant on Security, 
former Chief, U.S. Secret Service. 


Division of Research 
James B. Fisk, Director, former Ass’t Di- 


rector of Physical Research, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 
Division of Production 

Walter J. Williams, Director, former Colo- 
nel U. S. Army, Director of Opera- 
tions, Manhattan Project. 

Division of Engineering 
Director’s appointment not yet announced. 
Division of Military 
Applicaton 
Col. James McCormack, Jr., U. S. Army, 

Director, former Chief of the Politico- 

military Survey Section in the Army’s 

Plans and Operations Division. 
Labor Consultants to AEC 

George H. Taylor, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, former Chairamn of War La- 
bor Board. 

Lloyd K. Garrison, N. Y. City attorney, 
former General Counsel, War Labor 
Board 

David A. Morse, Ass’t Sec’y of Labor 

(Continued on Page 82) 


ACritique of Planning—The Society for Freedomin Science 


* British scientists organize to stop the trend to- 
ward governmental planning in science. 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION, which presented the spectacle of unem- 

ployment alongside the destruction of unsold foodstuffs and which 
promoted the growth of friendly interest in the Soviet Union, stimulated 
among British scientists a dissatisfaction with the existing social order 
which was manifested in a variety of ways. Many felt that science was 
not being adequately utilized for the benefit of mankind, that the capital- 
istic order in Great Britain was frustrating science by preventing its 


benefits from reaching society at large 
while scientists were being put to work 
on military problems. 

British scientists, moved by their new 
sense of social awareness and responsibili- 
ty, turned against “pure science” both 
denying that there is any such thing and 
asserting that if it does exist it is a super- 
fluous self-indulgence which dees not 
merit the support of Society or the State. 
At the same time the spread of Marxism 

-among British scientists, partly arising 
from their new political concern and part- 
ly stimulated by the series of papers 
delivered by the Soviet delegates to the 
International Congress on the History of 
Science in London in 1931, (in particular, 
the paper by B. Hessen, on “The Social 
and Economic Roots of Newton’s ‘Princi- 
pia’ ”) led an important bloc of British 
scientists to support the Marxist theses 
that all scientific work, however “pure” 
it might appear, is a witting or unwitting 
response to the practical problems con- 
fronting the society or the ruling classes 
of the society in which the scientists live. 

From these several premises, there de- 
veloped an insistence on the “planning of 
science”. The writings of J. D. Bernal 
(The Social Function of Science), J. G. 
Crowther (The Social Relations of Science) 
and Lancelot Hogben (Science for the 
Citizen) were the chief literary witnesses 
of this attitude. The Association of Scien- 
tific Workers and the Division for the So- 
cial and International Relations of Science 
of the British Association gave their 
organized support to the movement. The 
“planning of science” was intended to in- 
volve the determination by a central body 
of the problems on which scientists should 


EDWARD A. SHILS, on leave from the University 
of Chicago where he is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, is now Reader and Lecturer in Sociol- 
ogy at the London Scheol of Economics. 
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work, the criteria of selection being the 

practical—economic or welfare—utiliza- 

bility of the expected results of the re- 
search. The experience of the Soviet Union 
on the planning of science was cited as an 

inspiration and a precedent. t 

This point of view was definitely pre- 
ponderant among British scientists dur- 
ing most of the 1930’s and there was 
practically no opposition until 1940, when 

a letter was sent to 49 scientists suggest- 

ing the formation of a Society for Free- 

dom in Science. A small group subse- 
quently met to draft a program for the 

Society which was then circulated in May 

and June 1941. This program contained 

the following propositions: 

. The increase of knowledge by scien- 
tific research of all kinds and the 
maintenance and spread of scientific 
culture have an independent and pri- 
mary human value 

®] Science can only flourish and there- 
fore can only confer the maximum 
cultural and practical benefits on 
society when research is conducted 
in an atmosphere of freedom 

3 Scientific life should be autonomous 
and not subject to outside control in 
the appointment of personnel or in 
the allocation of funds assigned by 
Society to Science 


1 Prof. Michael Polanyi believes that this com- 
prehensive planning of science has been abandoned 
in the Soviet Union. He refers to a speech by Kapitza 
given in 1943 in which the distinction between pure 
and applied science is reasserted and the necessity for 
freedom in pure science proclaimed. cf Political Quar- 
terly XVI (4) Oct.-Nov. 1945, p. 327. 

2cf. Tansley, AG and Baker, S.R. “The Course 
of the Controversy on Freedom in Science’ Nature. 
Vol. 158, (4017) 26 Oct. 1946. pp. 574-576. cf. also 
The Editorial in this issue, in which while in the 
main espousing the viewpoint of the Society, Nature 
seeks to soften the Society’s critique of the Soviet 
Union's treatment of scientists, and to conciliate the 
various currents of thought in British science “... 
though we claim that the impact of Science on Society 
is now achieving such importance as to command 
constant study which is bound to result in conscious 
planning, we are equally convinced that it is the 
man of science who must be allowed to do the plan- 
ning in consultation with others” (ibid p. 566) 


. . by Edward A. Shils 


“ 4 The conditions of appointment of 
research workers at _ universities 
should give them freedom to choose 
their own problems within their sub- 
jects and to work separately or in 
collaboration as they may prefer. 
Controlled team work, essential for 
some problems is out of place in 
others. Some people work best singly, 
others in teams and provision should 
be made for both types 

‘5 Scientists in countries not under 
dictatorial rule should cooperate to 
maintain the freedom necessary for 
effective work and to help fellow 
scientists in all parts of the world 
to maintain or secure this freedom.”3 

The Society has a membership (as of 

June 1946) of more than 450 scientists 

of whom 230 reside in Great Britain, and 

176 in the U. S. Its governing committee 

consists of the following scientists: J. R. 

Baker (Sec.), V. H. Blackman, J. A. 

Crowther, R. Brown, M. Polanyi, L. E. 

Sutton, A. G. Tansley. In the United 

States, the Society is represented by P. 

W. Bridgman. The Society has published 

a series of Occasional Pamphlets.4 Its 

members are active in attempting to in- 


fluence the science-policy of the Govern- 
ment. 


The Freedom in Science movement re- 
affirms (1) a clear and fundamental dis- 
tinction between pure and applied science, 
and (2) the conviction that knowledge of 
the laws of Nature is a good in itself. 

Pure science consists of a systematic 
body of valid propositions. Prof. Polanyi 
emphasizes the systematic and cumulative 
character of these propositions.5 It is 
in their relevance to the systematic struc- 
ture that single facts acquire interest, 
however momentous these facts themselves 
may be for the practical ends of men. He 


3 The Objects of the Society for Freedom in 
—s 2nd Edition Oxford 1946. pp. 4-5. 
4 . 1. Is the Progress of Science Controlled by 
the Material Wants of Man? by F. Sher- 
wood Taylor. 1945. 
. Rights and Duties of Science, by Michael 
Polanyi. 1945. 


No. 


2 
No. 3. Free Science, by Warren Weaver. 1945. 
No. 4. The Planning of Science, by Michael 
Polanyi. 1946. 
No. 5. The Future of Science and Technology, 
by N. S. Hubbard. ae 
(Obtainable from J. R. Baker, University 
Museum, Oxford) 
5 Michael Polanyi, “Rights and Duties of Science,” 
Occasional Pamphlet No. 2. 
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grants that the intrinsic importance of 
events makes them more interesting to 
deal with scientifically but this does not 
give them scientific importance. 


Practical knowledge may be either en- 
tirely empirical or it may be applied 
scientific knowledge. Practical or applied 
scientific work has produced very little 
insight into the laws of nature. This 
means that pure scientific knowledge, the 
role of which in modern industrial tech- 
nique is often overestimated by the pro- 
ponents of “applied science” can not be 
fruitfully sought as a means to the solu- 
tion of practical problems. To follow such 
a program would deter us from acquir- 
ing deeper insight into the laws of nature 
and even the ultimate contribution of pure 
science to the realization of practical 
ends. 


To attempt to confine science to the 
solution of immediately important prob- 
lems of health and material welfare as- 
sumes both the predictability of “society’s 
needs” and the practical implications of 
pure scientific discoveries which have not 
yet been made. Prof. Polanyi, writing in 
1939, said that up to that time the great 
achievements of physics in the 20th Centu- 
ry embodied in the work of Planck, Ein- 
stein, Rutherford and Bohr had given rise 
directly to only one practical invention, 
namely, the electric discharge lamp, used 
in the illumination of highways. 

He posed this problem for the planners 
of science: had they been in power over 
scientific work in 1900, would they have 
foreseen the need for the new develop- 
ments in highway illumination which 
would be required by the widespread use 
of automobiles—and if they had foreseen 
the need would they have also foreseen that 
the discoveries of Planck, Einstein, Ruth- 
erford and Bohr would have enabled this 
need to be met? “And then the crucial 
question: Supposing the likely case that 
the scientific world controllers had not 
performed this miracle of foresight, would 
they then have had to reduce their support 
of the investigations which were leading 
to the discovery of atomic structure?’’6 

Attempts by non-scientists or by scien- 
tist-administrators to set the problems 
for scientists to investigate—excluding 
of course team research with completely 
voluntary recruitment of team members 
—will threaten the development of science 


Michael, “‘Rights, Duties of Science,” 
P 


altogether. A compromise solution which 
leaves science “half free” is likely to re- 
sult in “the stimulation of comparatively 
meager investigations similar to those that 
are called forth nowadays by the large 
endowments given to special fields—as in 
the case of cancer research. I doubt 
whether these endowments have promoted 
to any considerable extent the scientific 
understanding of even the treatment of 
cancer since the main progress concerning 
both has been achieved in principle by 


workers outside the domain of cancer 


- endowments. This could not be otherwise, 


because ‘cancer research’ does not form 
a branch of science based on a specific 
system of ideas.” 


The counterattack of the Society for 
Freedom in Science has gone further than 
the reaffirmation of the distinction be- 
tween pure and applied science and the 
denial of the possibility of the fruitful 
planning of pure science. It has led on 
the one hand to a reexamination of the 
Marxist interpretation of the history of 
science (by F. Sherwood Tayler, the Cur- 
ator of the Museum of the History of 
Science at Oxford) (“The Growth of 
Thought in Society” Prof. Polanyi, Econ- 
omica VIII (NS) Nov. 1941 (pp. 428-456) 
and on the other hand to a sociological 
and philosophical amplification of the na- 
ture and conditions of the freedom of 
science, and of the relationship of the re- 
spect for the freedom of science and the 
value of truth to moral attitudes in gen- 
eral.7 

The sociological basis of this defence 
of freedom in science is the distinction 
between “corporate” organization and 
“dynamic order” as the two major process- 
es for achieving order and coherence in 
society. The former is hierarchal, limits 
initiative and operates through command. 

Dynamic order is characterized by the 
absence of unilateral commands: it works 
through initiative and compromise within 
the framework of a commonly accepted 
set of standards or rules and through the 
patterns of judgment exercised but not 
imposed by a stratum of “influentials” 
(M. Polanyi’s term) whose legitimate pres- 
tige gives their expression especial con- 


7 The moral philosophical aspects of the critique 
of planning in science will be dealt with in a review 
of the forthcoming publication of Prof. Polanyi's 
Riddell lectures, enti Science, Faith, Society. 


sideration and weight in the judgments of 
the other members of the “dynamic order.” 
Illustrations of dynamic order are found 
in voluntary and professional bodies, in 
the literary world, in the Common Law 
judiciary and par excellence in the world 
of science. 

Two quotations from Michael Polanyi’s 
“The Growth of Thought in Society” will 
perhaps make clear what is meant: “They 
(the ‘influentials’) rule according to law; 
assessing values according to the standards 
accepted and publicly acknowledged as 
the bases of all activity in their own field. 
Without such traditional standards, no 
creative work and no dynamic order is 
possible. Mental creation means an act of 
thought or of art or of practical craftsman- 
ship that can be proved valid by some 
preexisting standards. While every new 
creative effort changes somewhat the 
framework to which it is assimilated, ev- 
ery such modification is based on the con- 
tinued persistence of some wider criteria 
of validity, in the light of which the 
minor change is being approved. Take 
science. New discoveries are frequently 
upsetting the scientific outlook of the day 
and modifying scientific standards, yet 
these discoveries are accepted by science 
—though sometimes after a lengthy peri- 
od of discussion—in accordance with a 
wider scientific outlook and a wider aspect 
of scientific standards which they are 
found to satisfy.” (Economica, Vol. VIII 
(NS) Nov. 1941. p. 441). 


“...Their growth (i. the growth of 
dynamic orders) takes place through the 
life and action of the community of spe- 
cialists in charge. It is a democratic life, 
conducted publicly under the voluntarily 
accepted laws of this circle. Every new 
addition to the social heritage is suggested 
in public, discussed and codified, or re- 
jected in public under the influence of the 
“influentials” acting as elected officers. At 
the same time, the specialist circles keep 
up popular contacts all around them. 
They appeal to a wider range of lay con- 
noisseurs or specially interested members 
of the general public and through these 
they recommend themselves to the com- 
mon men throughout the entire communi- 
ty. Thus they establish the standing of 
their particular pursuits in the life of 
the community as a whole. The inner cir- 
cle of creative men becomes entrusted by 
the whole of Society with the cultivation 
of certain ideals, in which the rest of the 
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people take part at various stages of in- 
terest. We have here a system of indirect 
representation at each stage of which peo- 
ple less experienced and interested in a 
particular field confide in others more in- 
timately connected with it.” (ibid. p. 442) 

Among these various dynamic orders 
within a given society, the State and the 
moral consensus serve as supervisors and 
coordinators but they must not intrude 
into the inner workings of each dynamic 
order, as long as it operates in accordance 
with these principles. Frictions are to be 
smoothed out and dynamic orders which 
are especially beneficial to the society 
are to be facilitated but executive coor- 
dination, the attempt to fit all activities 
of the society into a single corporate struc- 
ture will destroy the dynamic orders by 
destroying the spontaneity of interest 
which makes them fruitful. Polanyi would 
agree that these dynamic orders may 
sometimes take on within themselves cor- 
porate structures to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of individual ends and insofar as 
they restrict themselves to this facilitat- 
ing function (e.g. Secretariats of learned 
societies, administration within a Univer- 
sity) they are proper. Thus the grant of 
funds from the State to University re- 
search is permissible and indeed desirable 
as long as it effects only the total quan- 
tity but not the direction of research. 
Even the allocation of funds among vari- 
ous fields is acceptable if the grants are 
distributed in accordance with the princi- 
ple of the maximization of scientific re- 
turns—which no one except scientists can 
estimate and even they can not do it with 
certainty. (Polanyi, The Planning of Sci- 
ence, Occasional Pamphlet No. 4. p. 10). 

Not only must the allocation of funds 
be ultimately determined by scientists in 
accordance with their estimates as to 
where it can be best spent from the point 
of view of increasing our systematic un- 
derstanding of natural laws. They must 
also be given an environment which is 
conducive to concentration on systematic 
thought. 

“Here is the reason,” Polanyi replies to 
the detractors of the ivory tower, “for the 
academic seclusion of science. A system 
of thought can be advanced only in the 
midst of a community which is thorough- 
ly imbued with its understanding, which 
is both responsive and critical, and pas- 
sionately devoted to the subject. Scientific 
thought can flourish only in a scientific at- 
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mosphere . . . There is no more back 
breaking task than to uphold science in 
an environment which does not under- 
stand science and does not value it. Aca- 
demic seclusion represents therefore an 
indispensable framework for a_single- 
minded application to systematic science.” 
(ibid. p. 8). 

This type of liberty which he calls “pub- 
lic liberty” since it serves to achieve cer- 
tain desirable public goods, is distinguished 
from “private freedom” which is not a 
functioning element in a dynamic order. 
Private freedom is simply the freedom to 
do what one wishes with one’s leisure 
time. Prof. Polanyi defends this type of 
freedom not only because he values high- 
ly the autonomy of every individual 
even in the performance of actions of 
negligible importance, but more signifi- 
cantly because of its connection with re- 
sponsible public liberty. “We must not,” 
he says, “think of the two as enemies. On 
the contrary, they merge into one another 
and mutually stimulate one another... 


privacy is the ground on which—amidst 
many purely personal matters—there 
germinate new ideas, which will eventual- 
ly benefit the community. Irresponsible 
privacy, solitary habits, nonconformity 
and eccentricity are protected by liberal 
society because it sees in these the breed- 
ing ground of independent men: much 
needed for the public good” (The Growth 
of Thought ... p. 440). 

What began fifteen years ago as a 
major attack on the freedom of science 
in the English speaking world has led 
by counteraction to an increasingly sys- 
tematic analysis of the nature and condi- 
tiens of freedom in science such as the 
present century has not yet seen. It re- 
calls in its clarity of mind and in its 
moral fervor, John Stuart Mill and though 
lacking the grandeur of that great spokes- 
man for human freedom, it has the com- 
pensating merit—for scientists—of com- 
ing from scientists who know what free- 
dom in the laboratory really means. 


Personnel of US Atomic Energy Organization 


(Continued from Page 79) 
General Advisory Committee 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, Chairman, Prof. 

of Physics, University of California, 


former Director of the Los Alamos : 


Laboratory. 

James B. Conant, President, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Chairman, National Defense 
Research Committee. 

Lee A. DuBridge, President, California 
Institute of Technology and former 
Director of the Radiation Laboratory, 
OSRD at M. I. T. 

Enrico Fermi, Professor of Physics, Uni- 
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How Far Have We Gone Towards 
International Control of Atomic Energy? 


¢ An estimate of the chances for eventual agree- 


ment on a program for international control. 


[Speech delivered by a member of the United States Delegation to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, before the Joint Institute of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information and the American Association for the United Nations, New York, 


February 25, 1947.] 


TX" question of “How far have we gone towards international control 
of atomic energy?” can be answered with realism only in terms of 


whether the Soviet Union will eventually come along with us and the nine 
other nations who have agreed to the basic principles of the United States 
proposals. What does the record to date show? Let us first see how the 
negotiations have proceeded thus far and then attempt to evaluate the 


chances of ultimate success. 

Mr. Baruch was named the U. S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission early in April of 
1946. From that time until the presenta- 
tion of the United States position at the 
opening session of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr. Baruch and his Associ- 
ates held numerous conferences with the 
President, the Secretary of State, mem- 
bers of the Acheson-Lilienthal group and 
with members of Congress. The proposals 
of June 14 contain all of the important 
elements of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report 
plus certain other principles on which that 
report did not make any recommendations. 
The most important of these are the pro- 
visions that there should be no veto in 
atomic energy matters and that swift and 
certain punishments should be provided 
for specifically defined violations which 
are to be stigmatized as international 
crimes. 

Atomic Development Authority 

Very briefly, the United States plan 
calls for a special treaty establishing an 
international Atomic Development Author- 
ity responsible for control (including, 
where necessary, accounting, inspection, 
supervision, management, and licensing) 
of all activities in the field of atomic en- 
ergy. The Authority is to be supported by 
a system of rapid and effective punish- 
ments for violations and by free access 
for geological surveyors and other neces- 
sary inspectors to prevent misuse and to 
ensure compliance. No single state should 
have power to block the carrying out of 
specific punishments for crimes specifical- 
ly defined in advance by voluntary agree- 
ment in the treaty. After a system of in- 
ternational control is brought into effec- 


tive operation by appropriate stages, 
carefully spelled out in the treaty, we 
propose to cease bomb production and dis- 
pose of any existing bombs in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty, properly 
ratified in accordance with our established 
constitutional processes. 

The first phase of the negotiations ex- 
tended from June 14 through June 265. 
While all twelve nations made opening 
statements in the Commission, specific 
plans were put forward enly by the Unit- 
ed States and the USSR. The Soviets 
proposed a convention calling for the im- 
mediate outlawing of the production and 
use of atomic weapons and the destruc- 
tion of all stocks of atomic weapons with- 
in a period of three months thereafter 
and the enactment of national enforce- 
ment legislation within six months. Mr. 
Gromyko suggested that once this was 
done the Commission might give consider- 
ation to means of exchanging information 
and to possible methods of control. 

In the second phase—June 25 through 
July 15—the United States presented a 
series of three memoranda which elab- 
orated provisions that might be contained 
in the treaty and the charter establish- 
ing the Authority, its detailed powers 
and functions, and the relations between 
the Authority and the organs of the 
United Nations. 

It was proposed that the international 
control body should have a degree of 
autonomy commensurate with its res- 


ponsibilities but to the extent possible 
this body should be brought into close re- 
lationship with the existing United Na- 
tions structure. As to veto and punish- 
ments, it was urged that a formula should 


. by R. Gordon Arneson 


be found which would not diminish the 
general powers of the Security Council 
relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security but which 
would not subject the Authority to in- 
action through the use of the veto. The 
treaty should define specifically certain 
acts as international crimes and should 
provide for swift and certain punishment 
of violators. 

Adequate protection against the dan- 
gers of atomic warfare requires inter- 
national machinery which can and will 
act quickly—machinery which will not 
permit an offender to be protected by 
his own or another’s obstruction. These 
memoranda held that general international 
peace and security problems for which 
the Security Council has primary res- 
ponsibility under the charter should re- 
quire unanimity of action as far as the 
Big Five were concerned since the situa- 
tions that might arise were not, by their 
very nature, forseeable in advance and 
therefore not susceptible of advance unan- 
imous agreement as to the action to be 
taken. 


Protection Against Violations 

In this field of atomic energy, however, 
the dangers are so terrible and so ob- 
vious that all nations should be able to 
agree to commit themselves in advance 
to take necessary action to put down a 
violator before atomic warfare could en- 
gulf the world. The United States sug- 
gested that the term “armed attack” in 
Article 51 of the Charter might be re- 
defined in a manner appropriate to the 
atomic age—re-defined so as to include 
not only the actual dropping of an atomic 
bomb, but also certain other steps which 
in themselves would necessarily be pre- 
liminary to such action. These would in- 
clude, for example, seizure of any facil- 
ity of the ADA, any willful interference 
with the operations of the ADA, and so 
forth. 

The third phase of discussion from July 
24 through August 6 was an elaboration 
of the Soviet proposals of June 19. It 
developed that the Soviet proposals were 
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based on the principle of national con- 
trol of atomic energy activities in the 
various countries, coupled with a con- 
vention to outlaw the production and use 
of atomic weapons. The Soviets proposed 
that the Security Council should handle 
any cases arising in this fleld which 
might constitute a threat to international 
peace and security in the same way that 
other threats would normally be handled 
by that body. No provision was made for 
inspection nor for any international ma- 
chinery of control and enforcement beyond 
action by the Security Council under the 
terms of the Charter. It was at this time 
that Mr. Gromyko stated that the United 
States proposals were not acceptable “as 
a whole or in their separate parts.” 


After the basic ideas of the Soviet posi- 
tion had been elaborated, most of the oth- 
er delegates expressed doubt that the 
Soviet proposals could be effective. They 
emphasized particularly that there was 
urgent need for a system of control 
which, on the one hand, would foster the 
beneficial uses of atomic energy, while, 
on the other, they would prevent its 
diversion to destructive ends. They saw 
clearly that a system which provided 
only for punishments after bombs were 
dropped would not be enough and that 
emphasis should be put on a fully effec- 
tive system which would prevent diver- 
sion. They saw too that national legis- 
lation defining certain acts as crimes 
would be of doubtful value since the dan- 
ger of the use of atomic weapons would 
come not from individuals but from gov- 
ernments. 


Scientific and Technical Committee 

When it became clear that the United 
States and Soviet proposals were serious- 
ly at odds with each other, the Atomic 
Energy Commission decided to establish 
a Scientific and Technical Committee to 
study the scientific and technical aspecis 
of the problem of control. During this 
fourth phase other discussions were sus- 
pended while the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Committee proceeded with its stu- 
dy. In its report which came out of a 
series of some twenty-odd informal meet- 
ings, the Scientific and Technical Com- 
mittee concluded that, on the basis of the 
available scientific facts, there was no 
reason for supposing that effective con- 
trol was not technologically feasible. The 
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Committee carefully avoided any attempt 
to evaluate the political feasibility of any 
system or systems by which effective con- 
trol could be achieved. The report found 
that the same atomic energy activities 
might lead either to peaceful or destruc- 
tive uses and that these peaceful and de- 
structive possibilities were so closely in- 
ter-linked as to be almost inseparable. 
It analyzed the principal activities in- 
volved in the peaceful use of atomic ener- 
gy and described the points of danger 
and the character of the dangers which 
would exist at each point unless appro- 
priate safeguards were established against 
the use of atomic energy for destructive 
ends. 

The next phase of negotiations which 
began on October 2 was concerned with 
the examination of the types of safe- 
guards that should be established in or- 
der to meet the facts presented by the 
Scientific and Technical Sub-Committee 
report. The Sub-Committee on Controls 
organized its study around these three 
major problems: 


j measures to prevent diversion of ura- 
nium and thorium and their fissionable 
derivatives to destructive ends; 
2 measures to prevent clandestine opera- 
tions; and 
3 measures to prevent seizure of plants 
and facilities. 


The Committee held more than a score 
of informal meetings in which various 
technical experts participated. The Sov- 
iet representative on the Committee, Pro- 
fessor Alexandrov, participated fully in 
the discussions and, indeed, made _ sev- 
eral helpful contributions. When the re- 
port of the Committee was completed on 
December 26, however, both the USSR 
and Poland did not vote for it. Poland 
abstained, while the USSR asked to be 
recorded as not having participated in 
the adoption of the report. 


Report on Safeguards 

The Committee’s report on safeguards 
was incorporated as Part V of the First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Security Council on December 31. 
The most important conclusion reached 
by this study was that an international 
control agency must be responsible for 
the system of safeguards and control. 
While indicating the types of safeguards 
that should be applied at various stages 


by the international control agency, the 
Committee was careful to point out that 
its findings were not definitive but rather 
indicative of the types of safeguards re- 
quired. In other words, the findings do 
not represent a comprehensive plan for 
atomic energy control but only some of 
the elements which should be incorporated 
in any complete and effective system. 


The sixth phase of the negotiations 
might be called: “Adoption of the basic 
principles of the U.S. proposals”. As the 
Committee on Controls proceeded with 
its work, on November 13 the Atomic 
Energy Commission decided to submit to 
the Security Council by December 31, a 
Year-End Report of its proceedings, find- 
ings, and recommendations to date. 


Avoided Political Problems 

Both the Scientific and Technical Sub- 
committee and the Sub-committee on con- 
trols, while making important contribu- 
tions to the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, had avoided coming to grips 
with the political problems that had to be 
faced. Indeed, at various stages in the 
negotiations the Soviet representative had 
insisted that political considerations could 
not properly be handled by any of the 
sub-committees but would have to be con- 
sidered by the Atomic Energy Commission 
itself. Accordingly, on December 5th the 
United States Representative put forward 
for consideration by the Commission and 
for action at a later meeting a series of 
general findings and recommendations to 
be incorporated into the report to the 
Security Council. Meanwhile, the General 
Assembly had begun consideration of the 
general problem of disarmament. In the 
debates that were held on this matter, 
statements made by Soviet representa- 
tives, particularly Mr. Molotov, gave some 
reason to hope that a greater measure of 
agreement on atomic energy control than 
had appeared likely earlier might now be 
possible. 

On December 17, the Atomic Energy 
Commission voted to accept the principles 
on which the United States general find- 
ings and recommendations were based, 
with the proviso that the wording should 
be conformed to the pertinent wording of 
the General Assembly Disarmament Reso- 
lution of December 14, 1946. 

The sixth phase of the Commission’s 
work ended on December 30th when, by 
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a vote of 10 to 0, with the USSR and 
Poland abstaining, the Commission ap- 
proved a report to the Security Council. 
It included, in slightly amended form, the 
general findings and recommendations pro- 
posed by the United States Representa- 
tive,"which constitute the basic principles 
of the proposals that were first put for- 
ward by Mr. Baruch on June 14 and 
consistently advocated by him during the 
negotiations. 


The seventh phase of negotiations is 
taking place in the Security Council, 
rather than the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The question of atomic energy con- 
trol has become entangled with the ques- 
tion of general disarmament. As you know, 
the Security Council finally decided to set 
up such a Commission on Conventional 
Armaments but enjoined that body from 
encroaching on the area of work already 
assigned to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—this including not only atomic weap- 
ons, but all other weapons adaptable, now 
or in the future, to mass destruction. The 
Security Council also agreed to begin con- 
sideration of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission report as soon as possible. This 
began on February 14. 


Gromyko Amendments 

Last Tuesday, February 18, Mr. Gromy- 
ko put forward a series of amendments 
to the general findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Year-End Report of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission. Some of the amend- 
ments are minor. We need concern our- 
selves here with the four major ones. 
They deal with the questions of (1) pro- 
hibiting the production and use of atomic 
bombs, (2) inspection, (3) punishment of 
violations and (4) positive developmental 
functions. 

As to the first, the report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission recommends a grad- 
ual transition from national to full inter- 
national control over a period of time on 
a step by step basis. These steps are to 
be specifically spelled out in the treaty. 
The transition would not be completed 
until a single unified international system 
of control and inspection including effec- 
tive safeguards had been established. The 
report rejected as futile the Soviet pro- 
posal for a convention simply outlawing 
the use of atomic weapons. In other words, 
while the treaty would prohibit atomic 
weapons, this prohibition would be linked 


to the effective establishment of an ade- 
quate system of centrol including inspec- 
tion and enforcement provisions. Mr. 
Gromyko’s amendments call for, as a pre- 
requisite to effective international control, 
a convention prohibiting atomic weapons. 
Further, by calling for the turning over 
to international management of existing 
plants immediately after a control con- 
vention has been signed, the Soviet amend- 
ment would require the United States to 
give up the Oak Ridge and Hanford plants 
before international safeguards have been 
put into operation. 


As to inspection, the report would give 
the international control agency broad 
powers of access and inspection which 
would not be subject to any nation’s ob- 
struction by veto or otherwise. This is the 
principle of “no-veto on day to day opera- 
tions.” Mr. Gromyko’s amendments would 
modify this provision by striking out the 
reference to veto-less inspection and sub- 
stituting the following: “The control or- 
gans and the organs of inspection should 
carry out their control and inspection 
functions, acting on the basis of their own 
rules, which should provide for the adop- 
tion of decisions, in appropriate cases, by 
a majority ‘vote’.” What “in appropriate 
cases” means is not clear. In any event 
it clearly does not mean “in all cases.” 
Further this amendment contains no pro- 
hibition against national obstruction of 
the international agency’s functions. 


On the question of the veto on punish- 
ments for serious violations, the report 
declares that no nation shall have the legal 
right by veto or otherwise whereby a 
willful violator shall be protected from 
the consequences of violations. The Soviet 
view is that enforcement must remain 
under the Security Council with the veto 
intact. 


Positive ADA Functions 

The Atomic Energy Commission report 
places considerable emphasis on the need 
for giving the international control agency 
positive research and developmental fune- 
tions in order that it can remain in the 
forefront of atomic knowledge and be pre- 
pared to meet any new developments in 
the field. By proposing to omit several 
paragraphs of the recommendations deal- 
ing with this important point, the Soviets 
apparently seek to place primary empha- 
sis on negative control and police func- 


tions. In the view of the United States. 
such emphasis would seriously jeopardize 
the effectiveness of international control. 
What answer then can we give to the 
question: How far have we gone towards. 
international control of atomic energy? 
The Atomic Energy Commission, in more 
than eight months of negotiations, has. 
arrived at a preponderant conviction that 
a system of control similar to the one. 
advocated by the United States is essential. 
This conviction has grown out of long and 
laborious discussions, both formal and in- 
formal, which have dealt with not only 
the technical and scientific facts of the. 
problem, but with the political aspects as. 
well. The United States proposals have the 
support of nine other nations. Unfortu- 
nately, this support is not unanimous. The 
Soviets and the Poles have not joined the 
other members of the Commission in ap- 
proving the basic principles of the United 
States plan. In agreeing to the report of 
the Scientific and Technical Sub-Commit- 
tee, the Soviets gave themselves an out in 
stating that the conclusions of the report 
were based on incomplete information, and 
were, therefore, hypothetical. They par- 
ticipated actively in the study of safe- 
guards carried on by the Sub-Committee. 
on Controls, but when it came time to vote 
on the Sub-Committee’s report, the USSR 


‘asked to be recorded as not having par- 


ticipated in its adoption. The Soviet Union 
abstained from voting on the Year-End 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Security Council. The amendments 
now proposed by the Soviets raise the 
question as to whether the Soviet position 
on atomic energy control has changed 
materially since the 19th of June 1946. A 
clarification of the intent of these amend- 
ments is the immediate task before the. 
Security Council. 

The United States plan for atomic ener- 
gy contro! as embodied in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission report is sound, generous, 
and just. It merits our full support. The 
United States has held to its position 
patiently but firmly. It will continue to 
do so. Compromises on basic principles. 
cannot and, I am sure, will not be made. 
The issues at stake are too great to permit. 
of compromise in the name of palatability. 
We can only hope that the logic of the 
facts will eventually prevail. 
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Disarmament and Atomic Energy in the SecurityCouncil 


* Summary of the Security Council's deliberations 
on atomic energy and of Gromyko’s March 5 speech. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments Established 
ie THE LAST ISSUE, we reported the procedural wrangle between 
the US and the USSR in the Security Council over the priority to be 
assigned to the consideration of the disarmament resolution of the General 
Assembly and of the report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The wrangle was renewed on February 4, with the US submitting 
a draft resolution which proposed that the Security Council establish a 
Disarmament Commission, as desired by the USSR, but specified that the 
terms of reference of this Commission should exclude matters which fall 
within the competence of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


This American resolution was opposed 
iby the USSR and Australia as delaying 
unnecessarily the implementation of the 
general disarmament resolution. The USSR 
delegate was in favor of proceeding im- 
mediately with the creation of a General 
Disarmament Commission and _ implied 
that this commission should have the right 
to consider all phases of disarmament, 
including atomic weapons. Australia, and 
several other countries, were in favor of 
‘parallel advance in both fields—creation of 
a Disarmament Commission and immediate 
«consideration of the atomic energy report. 

The five nations which submitted reso- 
lutions—US, USSR, Australia, France 
sand Columbia — were constituted a sub- 
committee to attempt a unification of pro- 
posals. The Security Council debate on 
their draft centered around the extent of 
jurisdiction to be given to the proposed 
Disarmament Commission. 

Mr. Austin argued that a re-statement 
of the exclusive jurisdiction of the Atemic 
Energy Commission was needed, since 
-some of Mr. Gromyko’s earlier statements 
indicated that, without such explicit in- 
struction, the new Commission might feel 
within its rights, for example, “in recom- 
mending to the Security Council to request 
information on armaments including 
atomic weapons.” 


(Mr. Austin apparently wanted to pre- 
vent a situation in which the U.S. may 
be asked, by a majority vote in the Dis- 
armament Commission, to reveal the num- 
‘ber and efficiency of the atomic bombs 
in its possession. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is not likely to do so, because 
its terms of reference do not include a 
“census of armaments.”) 

Mr. Gromyko contended that first, the 
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re-statement of the competence of the 
Atomic Energy Commission is trivial, 
since it was included in the disarmament 
resolution of the General Assembly, and 
second, that the latter resolution in no 
way precludes the consideration of atomic 
weapons in the frame of general disarma- 
ment. 

On February 18, the resolution as a 
whole was put to a vote. Only the USSR 
abstained and even Poland voted with the 
other nine members. The resolution rec- 
ognized, on behalf of the Security Council, 
the principle that reduction of armaments 
is necessary to peace, and agreed to the 
following measures: 


To put into effect the resolutions of 

the General Assembly on 14 December, 
1946, concerning the international control 
of the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, and information dealing with the 
armed forces of the United Nations. 


To consider as soon as possible the 
report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


To set up a commission of representa- 

tives of the Security Council to pre- 
pare within three months a report on pro- 
posals for the reduction of armaments, and 
safeguards in connection with such reduc- 
tion in order to ensure the implementation 
of the above mentioned resolutions of the 
General Assembly. The new commission 
is to be entitled the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments. 


To ask the Military Staff Committee 
to submit immediately recommenda- 
tions requested on 15 February, 1946 and 
to submit not later than 30 April, 1947, 
their conception of the basic principles 


which should govern the United Nations 
Armed forces. 


Atomic Energy Control 

With the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments established, the Security Coun- 
cil took up at once the consideration of 
the first report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission.* 

On February 14—an important date 
little noted by the press—the USSR for 
the first time presented definite views on 
the international plan for the control of 
atomic energy. 

Mr. Gromyko outlined the position of 
the USSR in a speech on February 14 
and submitted specific amendments to the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
on February 18. The first part of Mr. 
Gromyko’s speech was rather disappoint- 
ing since it began with the same old 
attacks on the American plan as intending 
to perpetuate the American monopoly in 
atomie armaments, and continued with the 
same old appeals for immediate outlawing 
of atomic bombs and destruction of exist- 
ing stocks. 

In the second part of the speech, Mr. 
Gromyko dealt with the Soviet objections 
to the American plan, as embodied in the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
He insisted that the control agency be 
established “within the framework of the 
Security Council,” that no breach of the 
“unanimity rule” in the Security Council 
be contemplated. 

The encouraging points of the speech 
came at the end. They were three: (1) 
that reliable procedures for punishment of 
violators must be established, although 
these procedures should not require 
changes in the Charter, such as abolition 
of the veto; (2) that the rights of control 
and inspection must be granted and the 
inspection bodies, once established, given 
the possibilities of autonomous operation; 
and (3) that “in spite of serious defects 
of the report, the USSR is prepared to 
consider it item by item and _ submit 
amendments.” 


* For complete text of th ty exclusive of 
Part IV, see BULLETIN, Vol. 3, No. 1 (January 
1947). Part IV was reprinted earlier, in Vol. 2, Nos. 
7-8 (October 1946). 
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Soviet Amendments 


The Soviet amendments to the Report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission were 
submitted by Mr. Gromyko on February 
18. Three amendments were to the section 
“General Findings” in Part II, and nine 
to Part III (“Recommendations”). Mr. 
Gromyko suggested that the rest of the 
report (such as the analysis of technical 
feasibility, and of the objects and types 
of inspection) be considered merely as 
material submitted to the Security Coun- 
cil for information. If the Council decided 
to examine these parts as well, he said 
he would have to submit additional amend- 
ments. 


Following is the text of Part II, Section 
C, and Part III of the report, as it will 
appear after the incorporation of the 
Soviet amendments. 


(Additions are italicized; deletions are 
indicated by brackets. Based on Security 
Council document S/283.) 


Part II—C. General Findings 


The findings of the “First Report on 
Scientific and Technical Aspects of the 
Problem of Control” and of the “First 
Report on Safeguards Required to Ensure 
the Use of Atomic Energy Only for Peace- 
ful Purposes,” while limited to the more 
technical aspects of the control of atomic 
energy, provide a basis for further prog- 
ress by the Commission toward the fulfill- 
ment of the terms of reference set out 
in the General Assembly Resolution of 
24 January 1946, establishing a commis- 
sion to deal with the problems raised by 
the discovery of atomic energy and other 
related matters. The Resolution of 14 De- 
cember 1946 of the General Assembly, 
entitled “Principles Governing the Gen- 
eral Regulation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments,” provides certain broad and essen- 
tial political agreements. Based upon the 
proposals and information presented to 
the Commission, upon the hearings, pro- 
ceedings, and deliberations of the Com- 
mission to date, and upon the proceedings, 
discussions, and reports of its several com- 
mittees and sub-committees, all as set forth 
in this report, the Commission has made 
the following additional findings of a 
general nature: 


That scientifically, technologically, and 

practically, it is feasible, 

(a) to extend among “all nations the 
exchange of basic scientific in- 


formation” on atomic energy “for 
peaceful ends,”* 


(b) to control “atomic energy to the 
extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes,”* 


(c) to accomplish “the elimination 
from national armaments of atom- 
ic weapons,”* and 

(d) to provide “effective safeguards 
by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations 
and evasions.”* 


That effective control of atomic energy 

depends upon effective control of the 
production and use of uranium, thorium, 
and their fissionable derivatives. Appro- 
priate mechanisms of control to prevent 
their unauthorized diversion or clandestine 
production and use and to reduce the 
dangers of seizure—including one or more 
of the following types of safeguards: 
accounting, inspection, supervision, man- 
agement, and licensing—must be applied 
through the various stages of the processes 
from the time the uranium and thorium 
ores are severed from the ground to the 
time they become nuclear fuel and are 
used. (Cf. “Findings on the Safeguards 
to Ensure the Use of Atomic Energy Only 
for Peaceful Purposes,” PART II B of 
this report.) Ownership by the interna- 
tional control agency of mines and of ores 
still in the ground is not to be regarded 
as mandatory. 

Inspection, supervision and management 
on the part of an international organ shall 
be applied in regard to all existing plants 
for the production of ultimate atomic ma- 
terials (nuclear fuel) immediately after 
the entry into force of an appropriate 
convention or conventions. 


That whether the ultimate nuclear 

fuel be destined for peaceful or de- 
structive uses, the productive processes 
are identical and inseparable up to a very 
advanced state of manufacture. Thus, the 
control of atomic energy to ensure its use 
for peaceful purposes, the elimination of 
atomic weapons from national armaments, 
and the provision of effective safeguards 
to protect complying States against the 
hazards of violations and evasions must 
be accomplished through a single unified 


international system of control and in- 


spection designed to carry out all of these 
related purposes. 


That the development and use of 

atomic energy are not essentially mat- 
ters of domestic concern of the individual 
nations, but rather have predominantly 
international implications and repercus- 
sions. 


That an effective system of [for the} 

control of atomic energy must be 
international in scope and must be estab- 
lished by an enforceable multilateral 
[treaty or] convention which [in turn] 
must be administered [and operated by an 
international organ or agency] within the 
framework of the Security Council [United 
Nations, possessing adequate powers and 
properly organized, staffed, and equipped 
for the purpose]. 

Only by such an international system of 
control and inspection can the development. 
and use of atomic energy be freed from na- 
tionalistic rivalries with consequent risks 
to the safety of all peoples. Only by such 
a system can the benefits of widespread 
exchange of scientific knowledge and of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy be as- 
sured. Only such a system of control and 
inspection would merit and enjoy the 
confidence of the people of all nations. 


That an international convention out- 
lawing [agreement to outlaw] the 
[national] production, possession, and use 
of atomic weapons is an essential part of 
any such [international] system of inter- 
national control [and inspection] of atom- 
ic energy. [An international treaty or 
convention to this effect, if standing alone, 

would fail 
(a) “to ensure” the use of atomic ener- 
gy “only for peaceful purposes,”* 

and 
(b) to provide “for effective safeguards 
by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying States 
against the hazards of violations 

and evasions,’’* 

and thus would fail to meet the require- 
ments of the terms of reference of the 
Commission.] To be effective, such a con- 
vention must provide for the establish- 
ment of [agreement must be embodied in 
* Commission’s terms of reference, Article V, 


Resolution of the General Assembly, 24 January 
1946. 
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a treaty or convention providing for] a 
comprehensive [international] system of 
international control including supervision 
and inspection to ensure the carrying out 
[and inspection and including guarantees 
and safeguards adequate to ensure the 
carrying out] of the terms of the [treaty 
or] convention and “to protect complying 
States against the hazards of violations 
and evasions.”’* 


Part IIJ. Recommendutions 

Based upon the findings of the Commis- 
sion set forth in Part II of this report, the 
‘Commission makes the following recom- 
mendations to the Security Council with 
respect to certain of the matters covered 
by the terms of reference of the Commis- 
sion, which recommendations are inter- 
dependent and not severable, embodying 
the fundamental principles and indicating 
the basic organizational mechanisms nec- 
essary to attain the objectives set forth 
in Part II C, General Findings, paragraph 
1 (a)-(d) above. 

1 There should be a strong and compre- 

hensive international system of con- 
trol and inspection aimed at attaining the 
«objectives set forth in the Commission’s 
terms of reference and in the General As- 
sembly resolution of 14 December 1946 on 
“Principles Governing the General Regu- 
lation and Reduction of Armaments.” 

Such a [an international] system of 

international control [and inspection] 
of atomic energy should be established 
and its scope and functions defined by a 
{treaty or] convention in which all of the 
mations Members of the United Nations 
should be entitled to participate with the 
same rights and obligations [on fair and 
equitabie terms]. 

The international system of control 
{and inspection] should be declared [be- 
<ome] operative only when those Members 
of the United Nations necessary to assure 
its success by signing and ratifying the 
{treaty or] convention have bound them- 
selves to accept and support it. 

Consideration should be given to the 
matter of participation of [by] non-Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

The [treaty or] convention should in- 
clude, among others, provisions (a) 
Establishing within the framework of the 

*Commission’s terms of reference, A 


rticle V, 
ba of the General Assembly, 24 January 
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Security Council [in the United Nations] 
an international control Commission 
[agency] possessing powers and charged 
with responsibility necessary [and appro- 
priate] for the [prompt and] effective im- 
plementation of [discharge of the duties 
imposed upon it by] the terms of the 
[treaty or] convention and for the prompt 
discharge of its day-to-day duties. Its 
rights, powers, and responsibilities [as 
well as its relations to the several organs 
of the United Nations] should be clearly 
established and defined by the [treaty or] 
convention. Such powers should be suffi- 
ciently broad and flexible to enable the 
Commission [international control agen- 
cy] to deal with the situation [new devel- 
opments] that may [hereafter] arise in 
the field of atomic energy in connection 
with new discoveries. [The treaty shall 
provide that the rule of unanimity of the 
permanent Members, which in certain cir- 
cumstances exists in the Security Council, 
shall have no relation to the work of the 
international control agency. No govern- 
ment shall possess any right of veto over 
the fulfillment by the international con- 
trol agency of the obligations imposed 
upon it by the treaty nor shall any govern- 
ment have the power, through the exercise 
of a right of veto or otherwise, to ob- 
struct the course of control or inspection.] 
In particular, the Commission shall assist 
in every way in promoting [The interna- 
tional control agency shall promote] 
among all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information on the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, [ends, and] 
shall be responsible for preventing the use 
of atomic energy for military [destruc- 
tive] purposes, and for stimulating its 
uses for the benefit of the peoples of all 
countries [the control of atomic energy to 
the extent necessary to ensure its use on- 
ly for peaceful purposes]. The control 
organs and the organs of inspection should 
carry out their control and inspection 
functions, acting on the basis of their 
own rules, which should provide for the 
adoption of decisions, in appropriate cases, 
by a majority “vote.” 


[The international control agency should 
have positive research and developmental 
responsibilities in order to remain in the 
forefront of atomic knowledge so as to 
render the international control agency 
more effective in promoting the beneficial 


uses of atomic energy and in eliminating 
its destructive ones. The exclusive right 
to carry on atomic research for destructive 
purposes should be vested in the interna- 
tional control agency.] 


[Research in nuclear physics having a 
direct bearing on the use of atomic energy 
should be subject to appropriate safe- 
guards established by the international 
control agency in accordance with the 
treaty or convention. Such safeguards 
should not interfere with the prosecution 
of pure scientific research, or the publi- 
cation of its results, provided no danger- 
ous use or purpose is involved.] 


[Decisions of the international control 
agency pursuant to the powers conferred 
upon it by the treaty or convention should 
govern the operations of national agencies 
for atomic energy. In carrying out its 
prescribed functions, however, the inter- 
national control agency should interfere 
as little as necessary with the operations 
of national agencies for atomic energy, or 
with the economic plans and the private, 
corporate, and State relationships in the 
several countries. ] 

(b) Affording the duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the international control 
agency unimpeded rights of ingress, 
egress, and access for the performance of 
their inspections and other duties into, 
from and within the territory of every 
participating nation, unhindered by na- 
tional or local authorities. 

(c) Prohibiting the manufacture, posses- 
sion, and use of atomic weapons by all na- 
tions parties to the convention or conven- 
tions [thereto] and by all of their nation- 
als [persons under their jurisdiction]. 
(d) Providing for the destruction of [the 
disposal of any existing] stocks of manu- 
factured atomic weapons and of unfinished 
atomic weapons [for the proper use of 
nuclear fuel adaptable for use in weapons]. 
(e) Specifying the means and methods of 
determining violations of the [its] terms 
of the convention, condemning such viola- 
tions as [setting forth such violations as 
shall constitute] international crimes, and 
establishing the nature of the measures of 
enforcement and punishment to be im- 
posed upon persons and upon nations guil- 


ty of violating its provisions [the terms — 


of the treaty or convention]. 
The judicial or other processes for deter- 
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mination of violations of the [treaty or] 
convention, and of punishment[s] there- 
for, should be swift and certain. Serious 
violations of the convention [treaty] shall 
be reported immediately by the Commis- 
sion [international control agency] to the 
nations parties to the Convention [treaty], 
[to the General Assembly] and to the Se- 
curity Council. [Once the violations con- 
stituting international crimes have been 
defined and the measures of enforcement 
and punishment therefor agreed to in the 
treaty or convention, there shall be no le- 
gal right, by veto or otherwise, whereby 
a willful violator of the terms of the treaty 
or convention shall be protected from the 
consequences of violation of its terms.] 
{The enforcement and punishment pro- 
visions of the treaty or convention would 
be ineffectual if, in any such situations, 
they could be rendered nugatory by the 
veto of a State which had voluntarily 
signed the treaty.] 


In consideration of the problem of 

violation of the terms of the [treaty 
or] convention, it should [also] be borne 
in mind that a violation might be of so 
grave a character as to give rise to the 
inherent right of self-defense recognized 
in Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


5 The [treaty or] convention should em- 

brace the entire programme of put- 
ting the [international] system of inter- 
national control [and inspection] of atom- 
ic energy into effect and should provide a 
schedule for the completion of the transi- 
tional process, after the expiration of a 
certain period of time [over a period of 
time], step by step, in an orderly and 
agreed sequence leading to the full and 
effective establishment of international 
control of atomic energy. In order that 
the transition may be accomplished as 
rapidly as possible and with safety and 
equity to all, this Commission should su- 
pervise the transitional process, as pre- 
scribed in the [treaty or] convention, and 
should be empowered to determine when 
a particular stage or stages may be con- 
sidered to have been completed and sub- 
sequent ones are to commence. 


With a view to the earliest implemen- 
tation of the findings and recommen- 
dations stated above, and also of the Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution of 14 December 


1946 on “Principles Governing the General 
Regulation and Reduction of Armaments,” 
the Security Council recognizes the ur- 
gency of considering draft conventions on 
the prohibition of atomic and other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction. 

* * * 

A critical analysis of the Soviet amend- 
ments can be found in the editorial in this 
issue, and in a speech by R. Gordon Arne- 
son reprinted on page 88. 


* * * 


Back to the Atomic 
Energy Commission? 


On February 20, further discussion of 
the report and the Soviet amendments 
took place. 

Both English and French representa- 
tives contended that most of the differen- 
ces between the Soviet proposals and the 
Commission’s recommendations were of 
“secondary” importance. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan said that only three items repre- 
sented fundamental differences of view— 


that atomic weapons be destroyed be- 


fore international control was estab- 
lished, 


that research and development func- 
tions of the proposed international 
agency be eliminated, and 


that no abolition of the punishment 
veto be required. 

On the other hand, the British represen- 
tative argued that the Soviet amendments 
should make it possible to attain unani- 
mous agreement in the Security Council 
on what he described as perhaps the chief 
conclusions of the Commission: 

“Firstly, that it is technologically feasi- 
ble to control atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to insure its use only for peace- 
ful purposes. 

“Secondly, that the control, to be effec- 
tive, must be international and must be 
vested in a single international agency. 

“And thirdly, that the system of inter- 
national control and therewith the prohibi- 
tion of the use of atomic energy for de- 
structive ends, should be established by 
an enforceable multilateral treaty or con- 
vention which will confer upon the agency 
all powers necessary for the prompt and 
effective discharge of the duties imposed 
upon it.” 


On February 26, the U.S. representative 
introduced a resolution acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
report, and asking for the eventual sub- 
mission of a draft treaty or convention 
incorporating its ultimate proposals. 


Gromyko’s Speech 


On March 5, Mr. Gromyko delivered in 
English, before the Security Council, a 
carefully prepared speech embodying the 
Soviet reaction to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s report. The Council’s meetings 
had been postponed from the previous 
week because of a delay in the receipt of 
instructions from Moscow. Excerpts from 
Mr. Gromyko’s speech follow: 


The discussion of the report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the Secur- 
ity Council was useful in the respect that 
the attitude of individual states became 
still clearer toward the questions on which 
there is no difference of opinion as well 
as toward the questions on which the 
agreement has still not been reached. 


At the same time it is necessary to point 
out that no noticeable progress has yet 
been made in reaching an agreement on a 
number of important questions of atomic 
energy control. The proposals submitted 
on these questions by the Soviet delega- 
tion so far have not been subjected to a 
due consideration. 


In speaking about the important ques- 
tions and proposals, I have in mind, first 
of all, the question of the conclusion of a 
convention for the prohibition of atomic 
and other major weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and the Soviet proposal on this sub- 
ject. 


Charges Deliberate Delays 


We are still being told that atomic 
weapons cannot be prohibited until the 
Soviet Union accepts the American pro- 
posals on the question of the control of 
atomic energy. Such a posing of the 
question, at the basis of which lies a desire 
to dictate to other member-states of the 
United Nations the terms which one coun- 
try is trying to impose with the purpose 
of strengthening its monopoly position in 
the field of atomic energy, cannot con- 
form with the interests of an urgent and 
successful solution of the problems on the 
establishment of atomic energy control. 
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The United States representatives de- 
cisively object to the conclusion of a con- 
vention on the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons, though it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the urgent conclusion of this 
very convention is imperatively dictated 
by the whole situation. It is dictated by 
the nature of the atomic weapon itself 
as a weapon of aggression. It is dictated 
by the fact that at the present time atom- 
ic energy is still being used only for mili- 
tary purposes. 

It is dictated by the fact that there are 
no objectively existing obstacles, especial- 
ly in the light of the available historical 
examples of the prohibition of poisonous 
and suffocating gases, analogous liquids 
and bacteriological means of warfare. 

The only obstacle for the conclusion of 
such a convention is the desire of one 
country to impose its will in questions of 
atomic energy on other countries, regard- 
less of their legitimate interests. 


Would Prohibit Bomb First 


The necessity of an urgent solution of 
the problem of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons which are the weapons of aggres- 
sion and constitute a threat, first of all, to 
the civilian population, is also dictated by 
the ancient traditions of mankind, proving 
to us that even at early stages of the de- 
velopment of civilization, certain moral 
norms had been already formed according 
to which it was considered a crime to exter- 
minate a peaceful population in war. For 
centuries the following saying, “May the 
blood of women, children and old men not 
stain your victory,” was popular among 
many peoples. Not a few instructive ex- 
amples can be found in the history of the 
Middle Ages. 


Let us hope that our organization of the 
United Nations created in the twentieth 
century will successfully compete in this 
respect with the morals of the ancients 
and the Middle Ages. 


The conclusion of such a convention, be- 
sides the fact that it should represent a 
concrete and practical step toward the 
fulfillment of the General Assembly deci- 
sion of Dec. 14, 1946, would create more 
favorable conditions for the solution of 
other questions following from the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution, to say nothing 
of the fact that the conclusion of such a 


convention would contribute to the 
strengthening of the mutual confidence 
among the member-states of the United 
Nations and to the strengthening of the 
authority of our organization. 


Effective inspection is a necessary com- 
ponent part of the system of international 
control. I have considered it necessary to 
make this additional explanation, since 
the position of the Soviet Union on this 
question is often presented in the wrong 
light and sometimes even distorted out- 
right. 


Speaks of Industrial Interference 


The position of the Soviet Union on the 
questions of the control of atomic energy 
and inspection is clear. Strict international 
control and inspection of atomic energy 
should be established.. At the same time 
this strict international control and strict 
inspection should not develop into inter- 
ference with those branches of industry 
which are not connected with the produc- 
tion of atomic energy. The international 
control of atomic energy should not deal 
with those questions which are not con- 
nected with atomic energy. 


The transformation of atomic energy 
control into an unlimited control would 
mean to reduce to an absurdity the very 
idea of control of atomic energy in order 
to prevent its use for military purposes. 
Unlimited control would mean an unlim- 
ited interference of the control and con- 
trolling organ (or organs) in the econom- 
ic life of the countries on whose territories 
this control will be carried out, and inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. This is 
not required of us by the fulfillment of the 
tasks set forth by the United Nations in 
the field of atomic energy control and pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. 


Such a conception of the international 
control, as is presented to us in the pro- 
posals of the United States, and which 
lies at the basis of the appropriate sections 
of the report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission may only complicate the entire 
matter of organizing the control and in- 
spection, since, as I have already pointed 
out, it would mean a crude interference 
of the control organ in the internal af- 
fairs of states, in their economic life, 
which cannot be compatible with the basic 
principles of the United Nations. 


The United States proposals on control 


proceed from the erroneous premise that | 


the interests of other States should be 
removed to the background during the ex- 
ercise by the control organ of its control 
and inspectorial functions. Only by pro- 
ceeding from such fundamentally vicious 
premises, Was it possible to come to the 
conclusion contained in the proposals sub- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Commission 
by the United States representative on the 
necessity of transferring atomic enter- 
prises to the possession of the internation- 
al organ which is to be charged with re- 
sponsibility for the realization of control. 


Sees Trust Creation As Aim 


The tasks of the control organ which is 
entrusted with ownership, licensing and 
with a number of other functions are, as 
it were, identified with the tasks of inter- 
national syndicates and trusts, the role 
and influence of which upon international 
relations and upon the economics of indi- 
vidual countries are well known. 


It was not for the creation of interna- 
tional syndicates and trusts, which would 
possess the establishment, located on the 
territory of individual countries, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission was estab- 
lished. It was not for this that the Gen- 
eral Assembly decided on December 14, 
1946, on the necessity of establishing 
atomic energy control and on prohibiting 
atomic weapons. It is time to understand 
that one cannot approach the solution of 
such questions, guided only by the inter- 
ests of one country—it is necessary to take 
into consideration the legitimate interests 
of other countries as well. 


One cannot imagine such a situation in 
which a control organ would possess es- 
tablishments in different countries, decide 
the questions whether to allow or not to 
allow the creation of such establishments 
on the territories of these or other coun- 
tries and would have the exclusive right 


. to carry on scientific research in the field 


of the production and use of atomic en- 
ergy. 


It is impossible to imagine such a situ- 
ation. Only people who have lost the sense 
of reality can seriously believe in the pos- 
sibility of creating such arrangements. 
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It remains only to add to such a pro- 
posal the further suggestion that the in- 
ternational control organ should share 
profits of establishments under its man- 
agement in accordance with the quantity 
of shares belonging to one or another 
country. Then the picture will be com- 
plete. 


"Vicious and Unacceptable” 


I draw the attention of the Security 
Council also to the fact that, according to 
the finding contained in the report, man- 
agement is normally a prerogative of own- 
ership. It is true that in the same part 
of the report it is stated that management 
“need not imply ownership.” However, 
these reservations, which apparently have 
been inserted to soften the main thesis, 
do not change the meaning of this para- 
graph and of the idea expressed in it, 
which is thoroughly vicious and unaccept- 
able. 


I have already pointed out that the 
proposal on granting to an international 
control organ the right to possess estab- 
lishments for the production of atomic en- 
ergy and unlimited power to carry out 
other important functions connected with 
the ownership and management of the 
establishments and with the disposition of 
their production would lead to interfer- 
ence by the ccntroi organ in the internal 
affairs and internal life of states and 
eventually would lead to arbitrary action 
by the control organ in the solution of 
such problems as fall completely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a state. 


I deem it necessary to emphasize that 
granting broad rights and powers of such 
a kind to the control organ is incompatible 
with the state sovereignty. Therefore, 
such proposals are unacceptable and must 
be rejected as unfounded. 


For Some Majority Decisions 


The position of the Soviet Union on this 
question has already been stated more 
than once. If it is necessary, I am pre- 
pared to repeat that such an organ [of 
control] must have the right to take, in 


appropriate cases, decisions by majority 
vote. 


Does this mean, however, that it is pos- 
sible by using references to international 


control to agree in reality to granting the 
right of interference in the economic life 
of a country even through the decision 
of the majority in the control organ? The 
Soviet Union does not wish and cannot 
allow such a situation. 


The Soviet Union is aware that there 
will be a majority in the control organs 
which may take one-sided decisions, a 
majority on whose benevolent attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union the Soviet people 
cannot count. Therefore, the Soviet Un- 
ion, and ‘probably not only the Soviet 
Union, cannot allow that the fate of its 
national economy be handed over to this 
organ. 


Bars Unlimited Inspection 


Strict regulation of powers and duties 
of a control organ should exclude the un- 
limited access for inspection purposes to 
all equipment and operations, an access 
which is now provided for in the report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
should also exclude granting to inspection 
the right to shut down plants, to inter- 
fere with normal mining and milling op- 
erations and granting it the right of giv- 
ing so-called licenses, that is, the permis- 
sion to conduct definite activities on 
definite conditions, etc. Regulation of the 
activities of the control organs will ex- 
clude similar actions, which are described 
in such detail in the so-called first report 
on safeguards, contained in the report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


In reality to grant to the control organ 
unlimited rights and possession and man- 
agement of the atomic establishments, 
cannot be looked upon as anything but an 
attempt by the United States to secure 
for itself world monopoly in the field of 
atomic energy. This tendency has found 
its expression in the proposals submitted 
by the representative of the United States 
on the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
later laid down as the basis of the report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The adoption of such proposals, as well 
as the plan of the atomic energy control 
as a whole, submitted some time ago by 
the representative of the United States 
is in contradiction with the basic economic 
and national interests of other States, for 
this plan is directed against their econom- 
ic independence. It is directed against the 


independence of other States. The situa- 
tion is not altered by the fact that such 
a proposal even finds support. 


Clings to So-called "Veto" 


I have already had an opportunity to 
state the point of view of the Soviet dele- 
gation on the question of principle of 
unanimity of the five powers—permanent 
members of the Security Council, in con- 
nection with the discussion of the ques- 
tions of the atomic energy control. The 
Soviet delegation considers that it will be 
impossible to reach an agreement on this 
question as long as the unacceptable pro- 
posal on the question of the so-called “Ve- 
to” is defended, since such a proposal is 
in contradiction with the principles of the 
United Nations. 


I have also pointed out that there seems 
to be no difference of opinion among us on 
the question of the necessity of punishing 
violators, and there was not any on this 
subject. All agree that certain sanction 
measures should be applied against vio- 
lators, if their guilt is proved. There is a 
divergence of opinions as to who and how 
should take decisions on sanctions. Should 
such decisions be taken in accordance with 
the basic principles of the United Nations 
or in violation of these principles? 


The Soviet delegation considers that 
such decisions should be taken in strict 
conformity with the basic principles of our 
organization and should be taken by the 
organ which is charged with the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace, that is, by the Security Council. 
The principle of unanimity of the five 
powers as such is not an obstacle to the 
effective control of atomic energy, no mat- 
ter how someone tries to prove the oppo- 
site. 


What other principle can be proposed to 
us by those, who are sick of the principle 
of unanimity of the great powers, for the 
solution of all the important questions in- 
volved in the maintenance of peace, in- 
cluding the question of sanctions? What 
“substitute” can they propose instead of 
“veto”? Don’t they want to draw us back 
to the ruins of the League of Nations? 
One may not answer these questions, gen- 
tlemen, but we cannot get away from 
them. 
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UNESCO Holds First General Session in Paris 


* Report of the UNESCO Conference in Paris, and 
the Natural Sciences Subcommission’s plan. 


he first meeting of the general conference of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization was held in Paris be- 
ginning on November 19, 1946. Forty-eight different nations had either 
official delegates or observers at the conference. 
The chairman of the United States delegation was William Benton, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs who, however, did not 
arrive in Paris until Nov. 22, several days after the official start of the 


conference. The deputy chairman was 
Archibald MacLeish, former Assistant 
Secretary of State. The three other voting 
Arthur H. Compton, 
Chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
member of the editorial board of the New 
York Times; and George D. Stoddard, 
President of the University of Illinois. 
The five alternate delegates were: Chester 
Bowles, former administrator, Office of 


delegates were: 


Price Administration; Milton S. Eisenhow- 
er, President of Kansas State College; 
Charles Johnson, President of Fisk Uni- 
versity; Anna Rosenberg, member of the 
advisory board, Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion (who did not attend); 
and George Shuster, President of Hunter 
College. There were two Congressional 
advisers: James E. Murray, Senator from 
Montana and chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the United 
States Senate, and Chester E. Merrow, 
Representative from New Hampshire. 

It is not necessary to list here the ad- 
visers to the United States delegation, of 
whom there were approximately 35. 

The only representatives of science in 
the U.S. delegation were Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, a voting member, and the writer, 
in great contrast to certain other nations, 
some of which had delegations which con- 
sisted almost solely of scientists. This 
was a somewhat anomalous situation for 
the allegedly most powerful scientific na- 
tion in the world. 

Subcommission on Natural Sciences 

Preparations for the meetings of this 
subcommission were admirably made by 
Joseph Needham, professor of Biochemis- 
try, Cambridge University, senior coun- 
sellor on natural sciences of the prepara- 


W. Albert Noyes, Jr., is Adviser to the U.S. 
Delegation to the First Chemical Conference of 
UNESCO, and President of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 
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tory commission, and his staff.. The sub- 
commission took action on sixteen princi- 
pal points. 
i To do whatever is possible, according 
to the means which may become 
available, to meet the needs of the devas- 
tated areas in scientific and technological 
apparatus and equipment, including pur- 
chase and shipment, and having special 
regard to the availability of war surplus 
which might be of use. 

Since UNESCO is not a peace-making 
body, it can have no direct responsibility 
for fixing reparations. It was finally 
agreed that the United Nations would be 
requested to seek reparations in the form 
of scientific apparatus, such apparatus to 
be withdrawn from commercial or govern- 
mental stockpiles but not from research 
institutions where it would be used. In 
other words, it was the feeling of the 
meeting as a whole that the scientific 
effort of ex-Axis powers should not be 
diminished unnecessarily. 

To establish a series of field science 

cooperation offices in those regions of 
the world remote from the main centres of 
science and technology; starting in the 
first place with four (Far East, Middle 
East, India and Latin America); each to 
consist of scientific men engaged in every 
type of liaison work which will assist the 
scientists of the region, having special 
regard to the raising of the standard of 
life of the nonindustrialized peoples. The 
hope that additional ones would soon be 
started in Africa and in eastern Europe 
during 1946 was expressed. 

To assist in every way possible the 

work of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions and the specialized un- 
ions which it federates. 

To set up international advisory coun- 

cils in the engineering, medical, and 
agricultural sciences, by inviting represen- 


. . by W. Albert Noyes, Jr. 


tatives from each of the existing interna- 
tional organizations in these fields, to- 
gether with representatives of the rele- 
vant UN specialized agencies and other 
interested bodies. 


5 


entific literature, e.g., (a) by ameliorating 
the present serious position in circulation 
of books and periodicals, (b) by calling a 
world congress to consider rationalization 
of scientific publishing and abstracting, 
(c) by arranging for the photolithographic 
reproduction of back runs of the most im- 
portant scientific periodicals, (d) by or- 
ganizing reprint stockpiles, (e) by assist- 
ing existing scientific microfilm and pho- 
tostat services, etc., etc., etc. 

This motion was extensively amended. 
Part (d) was omitted. A new part (e) was 
added as follows: “that measures be taken 
to establish uniform scientific terminology 
in countries using the same or allied lan- 


guages.” 
6 To assist scientific work of interna- 
tional interest by grants-in-aid direct- 
ly or through the relevant international 
scientific union, and by sending technical 
or scientific assistance with the agree- 
ment of national institutions, amongst the 
kinds of assistance envisaged being (a) 
the support of type-culture collections lead- 
ing to the preparation of world catalogue 
of strains maintained; (b) grants toward 
selected expeditions; (c) multi-search 
groups; (d) existing international labora- 
tories (Naples, Jungfraujoch, Roscoff); 
(e) certain national institutions carrying 
on work of international significance and 
social relevance. 


To explore all possibilities of improve- 


7 To assist the dissemination of essen- 
tial research equipment and material 
exchanges, notably by operating a scien- 
tific apparatus information bureau and by 
adopting measures to overcome difficulties 
arising out of exchange difficulties. 

The need for this activity is obvious but 
may not be fully appreciated by most 
Americans. Difficulties of obtaining mon- 
ey to purchase apparatus in foreign coun- 
tries is a very real one in large parts of 
the world today. Moreover, those of us 
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who are annoyed by salesmen all the time 
have some difficulty in understanding how 
little information on new apparatus is 
available in some countries. 


To assist the development and circula- 
8 tion of scientific cinema films, for re- 
search, teaching, and popularization pur- 
poses, not only by keeping records, but 
by arranging for the provision of titles 
and soundtracks in many languages. 
9 To assist the travel of scientists them- 

selves across national boundaries, 
(a) by financial assistance along selected 
lines; (b) by exploring the possibilities of 
letters of credence or “cartes d’indentite;” 
(c) by encouraging the formation of “foy- 
ers des savants” in the principal cities; 
(d) by facilitating the transport of scien- 
tific instruments and documents carried 
by scientists when traveling. 

The need for this activity is evident to 
anyone who has traveled throughout the 
world without the benefit of diplomatic 
passports, military help, etc. The matter 
of carrying biological specimens or even 
a microscope for personal use is extremely 
complicated due to customs barriers. 
UNESCO can perform a real service along 
these lines with a very modest expenditure 
of funds. 


1 To explore the possibilities of the 

foundation of new international sci- 
entific laboratories and observatories, no- 
tably in (a) astronomy, (b) nutritional sci- 
ence, (c) meteorology, (d) applied mathe- 
matics, (e) tropical life and resources 
(Amazon basin), (f) health; furthermore 
to investigate the feasibility of smaller 
projects such as international stockrooms 
for (a) pure substances not commercially 
obtainable, (b) plastics and other materi- 
als useful in laboratories, (c) radioactive 
isotopes (d) pure strains of animals, (e) 
collection of plants. 

Dr. Huxley felt quite strongly that the 
establishment of a bird sanctuary at Heli- 
goland would create a worthwhile monu- 
ment to UNESCO, might prevent the use 
of the island for military purposes, and 
would, in any case, require a very limited 
expenditure of money. It was agreed to 
add the word “ornithology” as (g) in the 
first list so that the matter would be con- 
sidered when and if further funds become 
available for projects of this type. An- 
other amendment proposed by the delegate 
from India was adopted: (h) oceanograph- 


ic and fisheries institute for the south 
ocean based on Ceylon. 

This whole item was discussed at very 
great length since it contains, more than 
any other, the elements of a program 
which would place UNESCO in the cate- 
gory of an operating agency. This was 
deemed essential by many delegates, since 
a mere fact-finding and surveying organ- 
ization would recall the weaknesses of the 
period following the last war. It was fully 
realized that budget limitations would pre- 
vent an extensive program for the first 
year. 


1 To take the necessary steps to begin 
the compilation of a world register 
of scientific institutions and scientists. 


{ To collect up-to-date information on 

what the individual nations are do- 
ing with respect to the sending and recep- 
tion of scientific personnel, to take respon- 
sibility for the completion of the UNRRA 
fellowship program (if this devolves upon 
UNESCO), to administer any fellowships 
which may be given to UNESCO by spe- 
cial benefactions such as that of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, and to institute a 
certain number of fellowships. 


{ To cooperate with, and advise when 

requested all the other elements in 
the UN structure—the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the other councils, and the 
other specialized agencies. 


14 sible, of the smaller, more special- 
ized, international organizations. 


15 


the possible bearing of scientific discover- 
ies on international and social relations— 
e.g., by the publication of pamphlets, aid 
to, and correlation of, science news serv- 
ices, etc. 


16 ble to science museums, and to con- 
sider the preparation of traveling science 
exhibitions, travel panels etc., etc. 


To aid the work, in every way pos- 


To do whatever may be possible to 
inform the. public of all countries on 


To give whatever aid may be feasi- 


Budgeting the Program 


It is believed that the items which were 
approved constitute an eminently worth- 
while program, one which will go far to 
make UNESCO a living organization and 
not a weak imitation of the bodies which 
were started at the close of World War I. 


However, any program requires money 
and the problem of the budget is related 
te a host of international problems. The 
Subcommission on Natural Sciences ap- 
proved the budget prepared by the Secre- 
tariat calling for an expenditure of 
$1,096,553 during 1947. 


Personalities Participating 


A brief discussion of the personalities 
in the science subecommission and in the 
secretariat weuld be of interest. The pre- 
siding officer of the sessions on seience 
was H. J. Bhabha, director of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research in 
Bombay, who did a superlative job of di- 
recting the discussion. He is a brilliant 
physicist in his own right. Miguel Ozorio 
de Almeida of Brazil was elected vice 
chairman and Pierre Auger of France as 
reporter. Since the latter was forced to 
attend sessions of the executive board 
which often occurred simultaneously with 
those on science, Marcel Florkin of Bel- 
gium, president of the Seventh Congress 
of Biochemistry, was elected as alternate. 
He left before the final presentation to 
the program commission, and the writer 
had to pinch-hit at the close. 

One fact must not be overlooked in any 
gathering of scientists. Many of them 
know each other’s work and many have 
been close personal friends for years. 
This at once made for an atmosphere 
quite different from that in some of the 
other commissions and particularly in 
the higher echelons. A few names may be 
mentioned in passing. Sir Robert Robinson 
of Oxford, president of the Royal Society, 
was one of the principal British delegates. 
However, he was unable to stay in Paris 
during the meeting of the Subcommission 
on Natural Science and the United King- 
dom representatives were P. M. S. Black- 
ett and Sir Alfred Egerton. The scientific 
representatives of France were Pierre Au- 
ger and F. Joliot-Curie, although Profes- 
sor Delaby and others were advisers and 
often attended. The Canadian representa- 
tive in science was R. K. Lamour of the 
National Research Council. In addition to 
Professor Florkin, Belgium was repre- 
sented by Jean Brachet. Brazil sent a par- 


ticularly strong delegation in science. 


Australia, China, New Zealand, Greece, 
and many other countries had very able 
representatives. 


Senate Atomic Energy Committee Hearings 


(Continued from Page 78) 
Research and Development (which he 


headed) and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 


The Chairman: Dr. Bush, it occurs to 
me that in OSRD there was one very vital 
factor, and that was the factor of almost 
inviolate secrecy. The development of 
atomic energy must give the greatest pos- 
sible latitude to investigation and pro- 
gressive development of this science, but 
there are still some elements of secrecy 
that I think must be maintained. 


Dr. Bush: We are very proud that dur- 
ing the war, when this organization was 
handling matters of great secrecy, we 
had no important leaks. We did not even 
have cases of gross carelessness. We most 
certainly had no case of disloyalty within 
the organization. In the post war period, 
we have similar problems. We have, in 
view of the need for maintaining the se- 
curity of this country, carefully guarded 
certain secrets. They must be well guard- 
ed. At the same time, we have the prob- 
lem of furthering science in this country, 
for this country cannot operate in com- 
petition with the world in conducting 
science in secret. The very essence of 
scientific progress is the interchange be- 
tween scientists. 


The maintenance of a proper balance 
between those two things—strict secrecy 

where it should be maintained, and proper 
' flow of scientific knowledge where it will 
benefit this country—is a matter on which 
you should have the finest of judgment. 


And I am glad that a group of men 
has been gathered together in whom I 
have complete confidence as they approach 
that matter. 


I want to say that Mr. Carroll L. Wilson, 
as my executive officer of OSRD, through- 
out the war handled such matters with 
skill, tact, and judgment. 

The Chairman: I take it that Mr. Wilson 
has a highly successful experience in gu- 
pervising not only immediate activities 
under him, but in the placement and 
supervision of contracts of subcontractors 
in that field? 

Dr. Bush: Very extensive, because that 
is the way we operated throughout the 
war. The contracts were necessarily un- 
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usual. They called for a performance in 
an unknown field. There were contracts 
with universities, research organizations, 
industry; in which were brought together 
the efforts of engineers, scientists, indus- 
trialists. 


There is a great parallelism between 
that effort and that which is before the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


The Chairman: Do you feel that, as the 
law is now written and stands, the estab- 
lishment of a Division of Military Appli- 
cations under the Commission, and the 
establishment of the Military Liaison Com- 
mittee, create any necessity for appre- 
hension that the military is taking over 
or is apt to take over the activities of the 
Commission ? 


Dr. Bush: I have felt throughout’ this 
entire affair during the past eighteen 
months that this whole hue and cry was 
more or less absurd. 


We do not need emphasis of civilian 
versus military in this country. We need 
emphasis on collaboration. I think it was 
wise to set up a division on military appli- 
cations. I feel confident that the relations 
between the military and the civilian com- 
mission can be worked out very smoothly. 
I am, in fact, involved in that matter, since 
I am chairman of the joint research and 
development board established by the 
Secretaries of Army and Navy to coordi- 
nate the programs of the Army and Navy 
in research and development. 


Dr. Bush took pains to record a compre- 
hensive endorsement of appointees to the 
Commission. 


On February 7, Dr. Karl T. Compton 
strongly endorsed his former assistant, Mr. 
Wilson, as general manager. He also 
praised Dr. Bacher and Mr. Lilienthal. (A 
most emphatic endorsement of the latter 
was contained in a letter by Dr. Compton 
read into the record by Senator Vanden- 
berg on February 21, (see page 75). 


Acheson and Patterson Defend Lilienthal 
Report 
On February 10, the testimony of Dean 


Acheson, Under Secretary of State, brought 
out some interesting information on the 


Acheson-Lilienthal Report. 

Mr. Acheson began with a tribute to 
Mr. Herbert Marks (the present Chief 
Council to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
who was under particular fire from Sen- 
ator McKellar), as a man of “highest 
character and integrity.” 


He quoted a letter from Mr. Chester 
Barnard, expressing concern “that so little 
public recognition was given to the great 
contribution of Mr. Marks to the report 
on The International Control of Atomic 
Energy.” 

As to aspersions on Mr. Marks’ loyalty, 
Mr. Acheson said, “I would stake my life 
and my reputation on the fact that all 
of those allegations are untrue.” 

Senator Knowland asked why the Ache- 
son-Lilienthal report contained no refer- 
ence to the veto. 

Mr. Acheson: All of these questions 
were discussed. But the question of how 
you enforce compliance is a _ separate 
question from the one which we were 
working on. 

The problem given to us by the Secre- 
tary of State was: Assuming that you 
are going to have international control of 
atomic energy, what do you control? 

To what extent is national secrecy and 
control possible in an international sys- 
tem? How do you reconcile private enter- 
prise and research with international con- 
trol? The problem of what you do with 
a violator is a matter for statesman who 
are organizing international forces to re- 
press that illegal action. 

Senator Vandenberg: I happened to have 
been with the Secretary of State at the 
time this Commission was launched. 

It did not occur to me, I must say, that 
the absence of a discussion of the veto was 
any reflection on the report. 


Senator Johnson: Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion the Acheson-Lilienthal report is 
the greatest blunder in diplomacy that 
this country has ever made. 

Its timing was bad. It was embarrassing 
to this committee that was working upon 
the political controls at the time. It was 
embarrassing to the United Nations Com- 
mission, working out international control 
of atomic energy. 

Mr. Acheson: When this report was 
made by our committee to the Secretary 
of State, it was a secret document. We 
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gave your Committee copies of this report, 
and we explained what was in the report. 


The next morning, practically a full 
account of the report appeared in all the 
newspapers. It was perfectly foolish to 
keep secret a document the main parts of 
which had been published. 


The Chairman: I asked a newspaperman 
where that information came from. His 
statement to me—and I have no reason 
to disbelieve it—was that it came out of 
the State Department. 


Senator McKellar then proceeded to 
attack the report as proposing to “give 
the bomb to Russia” and accusing Mr. 
Acheson of sympathy for communism. In 
the course of this questioning, the Under 
Secretary characterized the Soviet foreign 
policy as “aggressive and expanding”—a 
statement which later led to two Soviet 
protest notes. 


Senator Vandenberg interposed a re- 
mark pointing out the suggested denatur- 
ation of fissionable materials as a major 
contribution of the Acheson-Lilienthal re- 
port, to which Senator Johnson answered 
that according to his information the 
denaturation theory is “completely fal- 
lacious” and a “hoax.” (The two state- 
ments show how difficult it is for scientists 
to convey carefully weighed opinions to 
politicians, accustomed to thinking and 
speaking in extremes.) 


On February 11, the Secretary of War, 
Robert L. Patterson, stated: In my opin- 
ion, the five members appointed to the 
Commission, and also Mr. Wilson, the 
manager, are thoroughly qualified for 
these most important posts; qualified by 
character, ability, and loyalty. 

Senator McKellar: Have you examined 
the plan that is proposed by Mr. Lilienthal 
for the establishment of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission? Are you in favor of 
setting up a super-government like this? 


Secretary Patterson: I am in favor of 
international control of atomic energy, 
with a view to its abandonment as a 
weapon of war and its development for 
other purposes, under effective safe- 
guards. I think the United States Govern- 
ment and most of the American people 
favor it. 


Chester Barnard, President of New Jer- 


sey Bell Telephone Company, gave an 
enthusiastic endorsement to Mr. Lilienthal. 
He stressed Mr. Lilienthal’s abhorrence of 
centralized government and recalled how 
in September 1945, when Mr. Lilienthal 
heard about the regimentation of life 
which might become necessary under the 
conditions of atomic armaments race, he 
said, “If it requires a totalitarian regime 
to control atomic bombs, I hope one drops 
on me and my family. I do not want me 
or my descendants to live in a totalitarian 
society.” He described Mr. Lilienthal as 
eager to reduce the powers of the Atomic 
Development Authority, while representa- 
tives “of the industry, such as Messrs. 
Thomas and Winne, were prepared to give 
it a much wider authority over academic 
and industrial research. 


In discussing the publication of the 
Lilienthal report, he said that the ori- 
ginal version still is secret, and that the 
committee prepared a revised version for 
possible publication, but had nothing to 
do with its actual release to the press. 


Senator Connally submitted that the 
accent on peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy in the Acheson-Lilienthal report 
is caused by profit motives which should 
not be considered as important because 
of the military angle and of the doubtful 
industrial value of atomic energy. Mr. 
Barnard answered that security was the 
paramount purpose of the Lilienthal plan. 


The Chairman: And I take it that the 
reason you are supporting this report and 
the Baruch plan, is the hope that by 
establishing some sort of reliable plan 
such as this, with definite controls and 
safeguards, we can stop the private or 
individual experimentation in the produc- 
tion of bombs by other nations and con- 
centrate that in a group over which we 
have some control; is that correct? 


Mr. Barnard: Yes, sir. That is correct. 


Mr. Harry Winne, Vice President of the 
General Electric Company, also explained 
and supported the Lilienthal-Acheson- 


Baruch plan for international control. He | 


added: 


I am much concerned by the delays and 
the confusion and uncertainty which have 
existed to a considerable extent, first be- 
tween the date of the passage of the 


Atomic Energy Act and the appointment 
of this interim commission. 


Our own project was delayed a con- 
siderable amount. I mean the General 
Electric project. 


Now, since these hearings have started, 
again I feel that there is confusion and 
delay which may be dangerous in our 
international relations. 


The Chairman: There was a delay in the 
appointment of the commission for almost 
as long a time as the committee and the 
Senate deliberated on writing the bill, 
and the commission was not appointed 
until about November Ist. 


This Congress did not meet until the 3d 
of January last. We have taken approxi- 
mately two weeks, or three, perhaps, with 
hearings twice a day, and this subject 
has been rather opened up because of the 
curiosity and the lack of knowledge on 
the part of the American people, and even 
of the Congress, and I do not believe the 
Congress can be accused of unduly delay- 
ing the examination into this very vital 
thing. 


Senator McMahon: In a talk I had with 
some of our military people, one of the 
things that they regretted the most was 
that the American people had not had 
sufficient education as to the implications 
of this situation. It seemed to me they 
were somewhat critical of me as Chairman 
of the Senate Committee because we had 
not gotten out more to the people as to 
what the implications were. 


People are interested in personalities, 
and while it is true that seven-eighths of 
this has not been about what these men 
are going to administer, nevertheless a 
good many people probably have begun 
to absorb some of the problems that are 
implied in the atomic energy field. 


There are a lot of people in this country 
who still believe, because they have not 
studied it, that all you have to do is to 
keep the secret. 


No transcripts were available, at the 
writing of this report, on the last ten days 
of hearings. On February 19, Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas, Vice-President of the Monsan- 
to Chemical Company and another member 
of the Board which prepared the Lilien- 
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thal report, vigorously defended the 
report and, like other witnesses, was at- 
tacked by Senator McKellar for wanting 
or perhaps having already “given the 
secret to Russia.” Dr. Thomas tried to 
teach Senator McKellar some elementary 
facts of physics pertaining to the “atomic 
secret,” but did not get very far. 


Senator McKellar as Guest Prosecutor 


By February 1, the Committee seemed 
to be ready for a vote. The intervention 
of Senator McKellar—who is not a mem- 
ber—made possible by the courtesy rules 
of the Senate, has dragged the proceed- 
ings out for another five weeks. 


The subject of Senator McKellar’s ac- 
cusations—the outgrowth of an old en- 
mity of the Senator from Tennessee, an 
original sponsor of the TVA, against a 
director of the TVA who became too 
independent—were (1) the alleged Com- 
munistic sympathies of Mr. Lilienthal, 
and (2) his “dictatorial” administrative 
practices. 


Alleged communistic activities in the 
TVA were the subject of a Dies Committee 
investigation in 1940, and the present 
attacks of Senator McKellar proved only 
a rehash of the accusation discredited in 
this earlier inquiry. The story of this 
investigation was told to the Committee 
on February 16 by former Representative 
Joe Starnes of Alabama. 


Mr. Starnes strongly commended Mr. 
Lilienthal as a man of impeccable charac- 
ter, an able administrator, a good execu- 
tive, a man of vision, character, energy 
and realism, and stressed the great credit 
due him for the success of TVA. He 
testified to the absence of any charge of 
Communist sympathies on the part of Mr. 
Lilienthal before the Dies Committee and 
to the satisfactory manner in which he 
and his administration had handled any 
suggestions of Communist activity with- 
in the TVA. 


Despite Mr. Starnes’ authoritative state- 
ment, Senator McKellar continued his 
attempts to build a case against Mr. 
Lilienthal and his co-workers, particularly 
Mr. Herbert Marks, appointed as Chief 
Counsel by the Commission. A letter, 
allegedly written by a young TVA Com- 


munist, Mr. Hart, in 1929, to a communist 
organizer in Birmingham, was the subject 
of extensive questioning. The letter 
bragged that the dismissal of a Mr. Smith, 
head of the files section at the TVA, for 
incompatibility with the employees, was 
brought about by Communist influence 
with the higher-ups in the TVA. 


After extended testimony on the issue 
of Communism in the TVA, amply ex- 
ploited in the daily press, the very au- 
thenticity of the Hart letter seemed highly 
doubtful, and Senator McKellar’s principle 
witness, Robert F. Barker, former investi- 
gator for the Dies Committee, was threat- 
ened with a perjury charge. 


These accusations lead to the appear- 
ance of several character witnesses for 
Mr. Marks, including the Under Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, the Counsel to 
the War Production Board, John Lord 
O’Brian, and Dr. John S. Dickey, President 
of Dartmouth College. 


In support of his other accusation 
against Lilienthal—his “dictatorial admin- 
istrative practices’—Senator McKellar put 
on the stand, on February 11, Dr. A. E. 
Morgan, first Chairman of the TVA, whose 
bitter conflict with Mr. Lilienthal was 
resolved by President Roosevelt in favor 
of the latter. At the end of Mr. Morgan’s 
testimony, Senator McMahon brought out 
that practically all the incidents presented 
were already investigated in 1938 and 
that none of the charges against Mr. Lil- 
ienthal were sutained by the investigating 
joint committee of the Congress. 


* * 


A number of witnesses from different 
walks of life appeared to endorse Mr. 
Lilienthal. Among them, Reverend O’Con- 
nell, past President of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South, endorsed the philoso- 
phy of Mr. Lilienthal by quoting the review 
of his book “Democracy on the March” 
by Reverend Gavin, S. J. which stressed 
its similarity with the Catholic teachings 
(as expressed in Pius XI’s Encyclica 
Quadragesimo Anno); he also quoted the 
Catholic Committee of the South’s award 
to Mr. Lilienthal in 1946. Bishop E. M. 
Hughes of the Methodist Church also 
praised Mr. Lilienthal highly. 


Twelve prominent citizens of the Ten- 
nessee Valley — farmers, industrialists, 
editors — appeared to express the high 


esteem in which Mr. Lilienthal is held in 


the Valley, and the general approval of — 


the work done by the TVA under his 
direction. 


Confirmation Becomes a Public Issue 


While disclaiming association with Sen- 
ator McKellar’s campaign, a number of 
prominent Republicans have joined in op- 
position to Mr. Lilienthal’s confirmation, 
and this converted it into a major political 
issue. The accusation from this side was 
not disloyalty or communistic dealings, 
but the economic philosophy of Mr. Lilien- 
thal—his close association with the New 
Deal and his alleged belief in public power 
ownership. While representatives of the 
industries with some experience in the 
field of atomic energy (General Elctric, 
Monsanto, Bell Telephone Company) have 
strongly endorsed Mr. Lilienthal and the 
principle of national management of atom- 
ic energy development, a “lobby” of pri- 
vate power interests was reported to be 
campaigning against him, apparently in 
the long-range apprehension that Mr. 


Lilienthal may be successful in develo)- — 


ing atomic power until it becomes a serious 
competitor to other power sources. Wheth- 
er under the influence of this lobby, or 
because of their own dislike of public 
enterprises and apprehension that Mr. 
Lilienthal is the one man most likely to 
make such a public enterprise a success, 
several influential Republican Senators, 
such as Taft and Wherry, have announced 
their opposition. Mr. Taft issued a state- 
ment in which he called Mr. Lilienthal “a 
power-hungry bureaucrat” who is “soft to 
communists” and whose philosophy is con- 
trary to that of the majority of Americans 
as expressed in last year’s elections. 
Mr. Lilienthal was openly supported by 
several more liberal Republicans, such as 
Senator Lodge, by the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists, the scientific staff of the 
Los Alamos Laboratory, the Oak Ridge 
Association, etc. and by all groups which 
have joined the scientists in last year’s 
fight for civilian control of atomic energy. 
It can safely be stated that scientists 
were overwhelmingly in favor of Mr. Lil- 
ienthal’s appointment and highly appre- 
hensive of the effect his rejection by the 
Senate would have on the scientific per- 
sonnel of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


( Continued on Page 98) 
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Disarmament and Atomic Energy in the Security Council 


(Centinued from Page 91.) 


On March 10, the Security Council re- 
convened —in an atmosphere rendered 
tense by the vehemence of Gromyko’s 
speech of the previous week—to reconsider 
referring of the Atomic Energy Report 
back to the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Senator Austin, referring to the “defam- 
ation and innuendo” of Mr. Gromyko’s 
statements, flatly rejected the Soviet pro- 
posals, declaring that they did not insure 
an international system of control of 
atomic energy, as Gromyko claimed. “They 
provide,” said Mr. Austin, “for a system 
which at best would give no security, and 
at worst could be a constant incentive to 
distrust and war.” Charging that the 
proposed Soviet plan would encourage na- 
tional rivalries, he further declared: 


“Because the United States believes that 
national rivalries would create secrecy, 
suspicion, and finally preparation for the 
horrors of atomic war, it has proposed to 
turn over in due course all its knowledge, 
its facilities and its scientific skills to an 
international agency. 


“The United States does not desire to 
impose its will, in questions of atomic 
energy, on other countries, The (Commis- 
sion’s) report itself proves the opposite. 
Ten countries united therein to forestall 
an atomic-weapons race.” 


Austin Revises Resolution 


Senator Austin had revised his covering 
resolution of February 25th, to omit the 
optimistic references to the large areas 
of agreement indicated in the report, and 
the resolution, upon which unanimous 
agreement was finally reached, read as 
follows: 


The Security Council, having received 
and considered the first report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission dated 31 De- 
cember, 1946, together with its letter of 
transmittal of the same date, 


Recognizes that any agreement ex- 
pressed by the members of the Council 
to the separate portions of the report is 
preliminary, since final acceptance of any 
part by any nation is conditioned upon its 


acceptance of all parts of the control plan 
in its final form; 


Transmits the record of its considera- 
tion of the first report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Commission; 


Urges the Atomic Energy Commission, 
in accordance with the General Assembly 
resolutions of 24 January and 14 Decem- 
ber, 1946, to continue its inquiry into all 
phases of the problem of the international 
control of atomic energy and to develop 
as promptly as possible the specific pro- 
posals called for by Section 5 of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of 24 January, 
1946, and by the resolution of the General 
Assembly of December 14, 1946, and in 
due course to prepare and submit to the 
Security Council a draft treaty or treaties 
or convention or conventions incorporating 
its ultimate proposals; 


Requests the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to submit a second report to the 
Security Council before the next session 
of the General Assembly. 


Debate Final Form 


In the long debate that preceeded the 
vote on the resolution, much attention was 
given to the paragraph recognizing that 
“final acceptance of any part by any na- 
tion is conditioned upon its acceptance of 
all parts of the control plan in its final 
form.” Mr. Gromyko’s motion to delete 
this statement was supported by France, 
Poland and Syria, but was finally rejected 
by a vote of 6 to 4. Mr. Austin wished to 
make sure that in the final showdown the 
USSR would have to accept or reject the 
plan as a whole. 


Debate also centered about the question 
as to the form in which the final plan of 
control should be presented. Mr. Gromyko 
claimed that the General Assembly Dis- 
armament Resolution specified a “conven- 
while Mr. Austin 
maintained that it specified a “treaty or 
convention” and that a treaty was regard- 
ed by the Constitution of the United 
States as the proper form for so impor- 
tant a matter. 


tion or conventions” 


An acrimonious exchange followed, dur- 
ing which Mr. Gromyko pointed out that 
all the 54 nations signing the disarmament 


resolution had constitutions, and they 
finally agreed to use the phrase “a draft 
treaty or treaties or convention or con- 
ventions.” 


Some hope was expressed that the 
Atomic Energy Commission might be more 
successful than the Council has been in 
persuading the USSR to accept the basic 
principles of the US control plan, despite 
the fact that the membership of the 
Commission and the Council are almost 
identical. Canada is a member of the Com- 
mission, but not of the Security Council. 


None Support USSR 


The grave concern aroused by Mr. 
Gromyko’s unconciliatory attitude was 
generally felt by members of the Security 
Council, none of whom expressed support 
of the Soviet stand. Alexander Parodi, the 
French representative, warned of the 
inevitability of an atomic armament race 
if atomic power is allowed to develop 
along nationalistic lines, and deplored the 
crisis of confidence that has marked the 
course of world events and the work of the 
Security Council. 


Both M. Parodi and Dr. Quo Tai Chi, 
of China, pointed out that the Commission 
had adopted its report by a vote of 10 to 0, 
which did not support the charge of a 
monopolistic plan undertaken by the 
United States alone. 


As of January 1st the place of the 
Netherlands, Mexico and Egypt on both 
the Commission and the Council have been 
taken by Belgium, Columbia and Syria. 


Gromyko Chairman 


As chairman for this month of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Mr. Gromyko 
will be responsible for the calling of the 
next meeting of the Commission, in whose 
hands now lies responsibility for recon- 
ciling the important differences repre- 
sented by the US and Soviet stands. The 
last paragraph of the resolution, calling 
for a second report from the Commission 
before the convening of the General As- 
sembly, allows the Commission’s efforts 
to reach agreement to drag on until Sep- 
tember 25th. 


Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Attack 


(Continued from Page 74) 

ods ef protection back through the in- 
dustrial complex supporting the production 
of finished munitions. However, it is un- 
likely that a complete industrial organiza- 
tion from raw materials to finished prod- 
uct could be so designed as to withstand 
an assault by X,000 bombs. “Complete” 
protection should be provided as far back 
as practicable, with large stockpiles of 
input materials maintained at the earliest 
protected stage. 


Vulnerability Reduction as a Means of 
Minimizing Loss of Life 

In some ways, the protection of mili- 
tary strength would be no more difficult 
when armament was unlimited than when 
an agreement prohibited atomic weapons. 
The larger scale and earlier incidence of 
atomic attack would be in part compensat- 
ed by the economy resulting from our 
own employment of extremely efficient 
weapons; furthermore, there would be 
fewer inhibitions to restrain the establish- 
ment of safeguards. 

But in seeking methods for minimizing 
death and destruction, there are no com- 
pensations for the probability that at- 
tack would be early and massive. It is 
difficult to outline measures which would 
reduce deaths below seven or eight fig- 
ures if X,000 bombs were delivered on the 
most densely populated areas of the United 
States. A drastic program of dispersion 
of urban populations would decrease the 
probable number of casualties; but un- 
fortunately, since the estimated cost of an 
atomic bomb is only $1,000,000, it would 
presumably be easier for other powers 
to add to the strength of their attack than 
for this country to increase the number 
of targets by building smaller cities. The 
degree of decentralization which would be 
needed in order to make the casualties 
no greater than, say, those caused by allied 
bombing of Germany is probably a great- 
er degree than would be feasible under a 
democratic government, if indeed any con- 
ceivable dispersion could make casualties 
so few. 

To say that massive casualties could 
net be avoided by protective measures 
is not to say that precautions would be 
worthless. Every means available should 
be exploited for inducing a less concentrat- 
ed pattern of habitation. Large, deep 
shelters should be constructed under- 


ground. Food stocks and other stores 
should be accumulated in protected places 
of storage. Structural features resistant to 
the properties of atomic explosives should 
be encouraged. However, one should not 
anticipate that such measures would avert 
an extremely large number of deaths 
and injuries in a several-thousand-bomb 
attack. 

The foregoing discussion has attempted 
to describe one facet of the problems 
arising from the current revolution in 
warfare: specifically, the reduction by pro- 
tective methods of the potential conse- 
quences of atomic attack. 

Even in the description of this single 
aspect, there have been simplifying as- 
sumptions, stated explicitly or implied, 
which have made the analysis easier, but 
which unfortunately do not in any way re- 
duce the difficulty of the problems them- 
selves. For example, no account has been 
taken in this discussion of potential im- 
provements in atomic bombs; yet there 
is convincing published testimony that 
substantially larger and more efficient 
bombs may be feasible. Little mention has 
been made of the possibility of novel 
methods of employing atomic bombs— 
methods, for example, that might make 
use of radioactive products with protract- 
ed lethal properties. The question of vul- 
nerability to bacteriological or other or- 
ganic poisons has been totally omitted. 
In point of fact, such technical possibili- 
ties should have a determining influence 
on plans for vulnerability reduction. 

Similarly, the pragmatic political and 
economic barriers to the formulation and 
implementation of protective plans have 
been almost entirely overlooked, as have 
been the effects such plans would have 
on political and economic life. 

This discussion has been concerned—in 
each set of assumptions—with an era 
which would begin in the near future and 
might extend for a few years—one or two 
decades. In the more distant future, it is 
to be hoped that the present highly con- 
centrated spatial pattern of industrial na- 
tions—a most vulnerable arrangement— 
will be gradually readjusted. But unless 
in some way there is a limitation imposed 
on atomic weapons, any readjustment may 
well be overcome by increases in the num- 
ber and effectiveness of the atomic bombs 
in the arsenals of the world. 


The Senate Committee 
Approves Lilienthal 


(Continued from Page 96) 

On March 10, Mr. Lilienthal’s appoint- 
ment was approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee by a vote of 8 to 1, with Senator 
Bricker casting the dissenting vote. Sen- 
ator Bricker claimed that his opposition 
was not political but was based on his 
conviction that “radicals, pinkos, or ultra- 
liberals are working in and about the 
atomic energy project.” He stated that 
Federal Bureau of Investigation records, 
made available to the Senate Committee, 
showed that some of the men already ap- 
pointed by Lilienthal and Wilson “are 
subject to serious question as to their 
loyalty to our form of government.” 
Bricker asserted that Herbert S. Marks, 
general counsel to the Commission, had 
been denied a commission in the Navy 
because of his “associations.” 

The appointments of Mr. Strauss, Mr. 
Waymack and Dr. Bacher were approved 
by a vote of 8 to 0, and those of Mr. Pike 
and Mr. Carroll Wilson by a vote of 6 
to 2. Senator Connally refused to vote on 
anyone but Mr. Lilienthal, saying that 
he did not know enough about the candi- 
dates. 

Senator Bricker and Senator Johnson 
voted against Mr. Pike and Mr. Wilson. 
Bricker explained that he considered Mr. 
Wilson to be the “alter ego” of Mr. Lilien- 
thal. The two senators did not explain 
their opposition to Mr. Pike, but it was 
thought to be related to Mr. Pike’s former 
affiliation with the New Deal agencies, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the OPA. 

Chairman Hickenlooper declared that in 
voting for Mr. Lilienthal he had voted for 
what he conceived to be “the immediate 
best interests of our atomic energy pro- 
gram and of the United States.” Hicken- 
looper emphasized that the evidence pre- 
sented before the Committee had thorough- 
ly established the character and abilities 
of Mr. Lilienthal and complete absence of 
the Communist sympathies of which Sen- 
ator McKellar had tried so hard to convict 
him. 

Senator McKellar announced his deter- 
mination to wage a fight to the finish on 
the Senate floor against Lilienthal’s con- 
firmation. 
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The Beginning or the End: A Review... 


VISITED HOLLYWOOD for the first time about ten years ago. 
I After an all-day drive down the coast from San Francisco, we reached 
Los Angeles at dusk. Driving down Wilshire Boulevard upon our arrival, 
we saw an extraordinary sight. A man strolled out of a luxurious appear- 
ing apartment house on our right. In the man’s hand there was a leash, 
and at the end of the leash there was a duck, amiably waddling along 


beside his master. 
The duck was wearing shoes! 
It is difficult to describe my emotions 
while viewing that scene. I felt as if I 
was viewing something in a dream—a 
dream in which fantasy is superimposed 
upon reality to such an extent that the 
result can only be described as ludicrous. 


By the time the first reel of “The Be- 
ginning or the End,” MGM’s saga of the 
atomic bomb, had passed before my eyes, 
my thoughts had returned to the scene 
of the duck with shoes. I had the feeling 
that I was viewing a grotesque reality. 
I had the feeling that both the duck and 
his master might have contributed, at 
least to some extent, to the production 
of the picture. 

In all honesty it must be said that the 
film as a whole is of poor quality. Many 
events are misinterpreted, many of the 
characters are poorly depicted, and the 
usual modifications-of-history-to-fit-the- 
situation have been made. 


Picture Should Be Seen 

In at least one instance, history has 
been altered to the point where extremely 
dangerous impressions are given. And yet, 
with equal honesty it must be said that 
“The Beginning or the End” is a picture 
that should be seen by every man, woman 
and child in this country. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the picture 
has its points of excellence, and it is, at 
the present time, the only means by which 
the greater part of the American popula- 
tion can be given at least some feeling 
as to what atomic bombs are, what they 
can do, and what they may mean to the 
society in which we live. 

It is extremely difficult for a scientist, 
particularly one who has been associated 
with atomic energy developments for an 
appreciable period of time, to give a fair 
judgment on this picture. The first time 
I saw it, I was constantly being jolted 
by sudden appearances of actors portray- 


ing acquaintances, by the inconsistencies 
of technical detail, by the improper inter- 
pretation of events and by outright falsi- 
fications of history. The succession of 
jolts prevented me from appreciating the 
picture as a whole. 

It was, therefore, necessary for me to 
view the picture a second time before 
writing this review. During the second 
viewing the jolts were milder, and my 
general impressions as to the value of the 
picture were considerably elevated. 

A picture such as “The Beginning or 
the End” must be looked upon from three 
points of view. First, forgetting about 
history, character portrayal, and educa- 
tional value, how is it as a motion picture? 
Second, how accurately does the picture 
represent the facts? Third, and most im- 
portant from the point of view of the 
atomic scientists, what sort of an over-all 
impression will be given the American 
public as to the dangers that we face? 

Opinions of “The Beginning or the End” 
purely as a motion picture relative to other 
motion pictures should be left to the more 
experienced professional critics. I per- 
sonally consider it poor. The love interest 
was insipid in the extreme. 


Scientific Equipment Over-Glamorized 

The picture portrays the events leading 
up to the bombing of Hiroshima on the 
whole, with reasonable accuracy, when due 
allowance is made for the difficulties of 
compressing five years into ninety or so 
minutes, for the difficulties of adequate 
character portrayal and for reasonable 
poetic license. There are a number of 
exceptions, however, that should be noted. 
For one thing, scientific equipment is over- 
glamorized. For example, the starting of 
the first nuclear chain reaction in Stagg 
Field was actually a very quiet event but 
it was apparently not sufficiently glam- 
orous for MGM, for tons of additional 
equipment were added in the picture, and 
the sound effects would have been more 


. . by Harrison Brown 


adequate for the falling of the Walls of 
Jericho. 

The misrepresentations of the actual 
sequence of events and of the events 
themselves are too numerous to discuss. 
In general, however, it must be said that. 
these misrepresentations will probably not 
disturb persons who were in no way con- 
nected with the project. They do, how- 
ever, give a completely false impression 
as to how scientists work and as to how 
the project progressed. 


Falsification of History 

The most horrible falsification of history 
was the insistence throughout the last. 
part of the picture that Hiroshima had 
been warned of the approaching attack. 
It was stated in the scene in President. 
Truman’s office at Potsdam that warning 
leaflets would be dropped before the bomb 
was used. It was stated again by the crew 
of the plans carrying the first bomb to 
Japan, that Hiroshima had been pelted 
with leaflets for many days. 

Actually, Hiroshima was a secondary 
target and had not been pelted with leaflets. 
at all. Several other Japanese cities were 
warned of the possibility of destruction, 
but no mention was made in the leaflets 
of atomic bombs. No mention is made in 
the picture about the dropping of the 
second bomb on Nagasaki. 

As to the overall impressions that may 
be given the American public by this pic- 
ture, I believe that on the whole the 
impressions will be favorable. The scene 
of the dropping of the bomb on Hiroshima 
is extremely effective (by far the best in 
the picture) and it cannot fail to leave 
an impression. I believe that the American 
people will receive from the picture, at 
least some indication as to what an atomic 
bomb attack may be like. Unfortunately, 
however, they are not given any clue as 
to what they, as individuals, can de about 
it. The picture ends on a distinct note of 
optimism in which it is stated in effect 
that somehow things will work out all 
right. The picture leaves one with the 
impression that so much good can come 
from atomic energy that it is sure to 
over-balance the evil....Just how this will 
happen is not explained. 
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BULLETIN of the 


ATOMIC SCIENTISTS 
1126 E. 59 St. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Editor ial (Continued from Page 69) 
Outlawry of Bombs 


HE USSR still insists on immediate outlawry and destruc- 

tion of bombs and has asked for deletion from the report 
of a statement that, by standing alone, such a convention would 
be useless. However, the sentence stays that the disarmament 
convention should be accompanied by the establishment of ef- 
fective safeguards. An attempt to devise such safeguards will 
show that none can be effective unless extended to the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials—and thus the outlawry of atomic 
‘bombs will be tied up with the international control of atomic 
energy, however much the Russians want to separate the two. 

Continued production of atomic bombs should be viewed— 
‘by both sides—in its proper perspective, as a problem mainly of 
symbolic and psychological importance. Dismantling of atomic 
bombs is not like scuttling of battleships. It has been repeat- 
edly stated that even fully controlled peacetime development 
of atomic energy is equivalent to 75% of atomic military pre- 
paredness. Here prohibition of the assembly of bombs could 
not prevent a nation, possessing the necessary know-how, from 
remaining even much closer to its full military potential. It 
should, therefore, not provide a potential aggressor—as long 
as he himself has no atomic weapons—with an expectation 
of impunity. 


Down to Real Issues 
HE negotiations are now down to the real issues—those of 
inspection and management. We cannot expect the Soviet 
Union to agree to our proposals as rapidly and completely as 
did the other nations. But what we can request is no more de- 
lays or evasions. The issue is too urgent. It is now up to the 
Soviet Union to present a scheme of inspection comprehensive 


enough to put to rest all fears of clandestine developments. If 
such a plan is offered, it should receive fair consideration. But 
if effective control by inspection alone proves impracticable, 
the Soviet Union, if she is genuinely desirous of international 
control, as she says she is—will have to consider international 
management in a less doctrinal and more practical way. From 
outright rejection of international inspection, the USSR has 
progressed to bargaining about its scope; we must hope that 
from outright rejection of international management, the Soviet 
Union will advance to the consideration of how such a manage- 
ment can be set up without endangering her national economy. 


Politics, Domestic and Foreign 


Mr. Lilienthal is having a rough time. Some of our Sen- 
ators look on him as the spearhead of communism in our 
country. They seem to think that a man who has made a 
success of a great industrial enterprise undertaken by the 
United States government is definitely dangerous. 

The unconfirmed chairman of our Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is attacked from the other side with equal vehe- 
mence. He is responsible for a plan of inspection and Mr. 
Gromyko considers this plan as a blueprint for a gigantic 
international trust, the most abhorred products of capital- 
ism. “It remains only,” says the representative of the 
USSR, “to add to such a proposal the further suggestion 
that the international control organ should share profits of 
establishments under its management in accordance with the 
quantity of shares belonging to one or the other country.” 

We still hope that our Senators will be convinced that 
Lilienthal is not in the pay of Stalin and the Russians will 
notice that he is not the latest prophet of dollar-imperialism. 

—Edward Teller 
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